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PREFACE 



At the Arabic Teachers' Workshop which was held at Columbia 
University in the summer of 1966 and attended by fourteen teachers 
of Arabic, it was decided, following a thorough discussion of inter- 
mediate level of Arabic instruction and a study and evaluation of 
available textbooks, that an intermediate Modern Standard Arabic 
textbook was urgently needed, and it was unanimously recommended 
that a group of Arabic teachers undertake the writing of such a book 
However, it was deemed advisable first to work on a textbook for 
the beginning level. In the summer of 1968 Elementary Modern 
Standard Arabic (EMSA) was written and published in a preliminary 
edition at Ann Arbor, Michigan, It is being used by more than 
two dozen universities in this country (three reprints have now 
been made). Consequently, a team of five teachers of Arabic met 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan in June 1969 and wrote a document specifying 
the principles on which the intermediate book was to be based and 
giving details of its content and methodology taking as its starting 
point both EMSA and the work of the 1966 Workshop presented in 
Papers of the Arabic Teachers 1 Workshop, on Intermediate Modern 
Standard Arabic Instruction . The document was published in an-Nashra , 
the bulletin of the American Association of the Teachers of Arabic, 
which devoted an issue in its entirety to it, together with a ques- 
tionnaire which sought the opinion and reaction of teachers of Arabic* 

The 1969 team also recommended that the writing of the textbook 
be undertaken in two phases. Phase I was completed in summer 1970, 
when a team of five Arabists met for two weeks in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and extracted materials covering a wide range of subject matter and 
literary genres from a large number of books and journals to serve 
as bases for the various texts that were to go into the textbook; the 
team also classified the selections^ to subject matter, graded them as 
to difficulty, and edited them. Phase II, the actual writing of the 
textbook, was completed in Ann Arbor, Michigan, by a team of six Arabists 
and three assistants, with the undersigned serving as chairman, in the 
period June 1 through August 23, 1971. The final editing and preparation 
of copy for the printer, which lasted into October, was supervised by 
Professor Raji Rammuny. Earlier, in April of this year, the team held 
a preliminary meeting for three days, at which time the work of the 
summer was organized, the various phases of the project were discussed, 
and individual tasks were assigned. 

This project could never have been completed without the help and 
support we have had from groups and individuals and it gives us pleasure 
to recognize them and acknowledge the help we received. We want to 
express our appreciation to all our colleagues who contributed so much 
directly and indirectly to this book and to those who participated in 
the various workshops and contributed ideas and talents, especially 
the members of the 1969 and 1970 workshops who laid the foundation, so 
to speak, for this textbook. We are indebted to the subcommittee on 
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Language Instruction of the ACLS-SSRC Joint Committee on the Near East 
for launching the workshops and to the Inter-University Summer Program 
Committee for Near Eastern Languages for sponsoring and taking an ac- 
tive interest in our work until the end of its term in 1969; to the 
Middle East Studies Association (MESA) and especially to its Executive 
Secretary for his active interest in the project and, to its subcom- 
mittee on Materials and Instruction; to the Ford Foundation for lend- 
ing us financial support first through the Inter-University Committee, 
then through MESA, and finally directly by defraying the expenses of 
our preliminary meeting in April and helping generously with publica- 
tion costs; to the Center for Near Eastern and North African Studies 
of the University of Michigan and its Director, Professor William 
Schorger, for indispensible moral and financial support first in our 
1969 and 1970 workshops, then by obtaining a very generous grant from 
the University of Michigan for our project equal to more than a third 
of the budget; to the Office of Education for awarding us the grant 
to cover the rest of the budget; and to the Department of Near Eastern 
Languages and Literatures, to its chairman, who is one of us, Professor 
Ernest N* McCa3?us 5 and who, continuing a long tradition of generous 
support, put at our disposal all the facilities of his department in- 
cluding the very pleasant and comfortable surroundings in which we 
worked, and to the secretary of the Department, Mrs, Carolyn J* Cowan, 
who attended very efficiently to a number of details related to the 
project and typed our sample lessons, the first draft of our notes, 
and most of the English in the lessons; to Professor James Bellamy, 
of the same department, for reading one of our lessons and for sug- 
gesting the medieval texts we included; to Mr. Jiries S. Rumman for 
helping us first in transcribing the material for the computer and then 
in proof-reading; to Mr. Kevin Fung for devising the program for the 
computer, doing most of the key-punching, and giving us the print-outs 
with the various lists we asked for; to the Arabic typists, Miss Yvette 
Ghazal, Mr. Saad Mikhail, Mr. Muhsin Mikhail, and Mr. Ramzi Bikhazi, 
and to one of our assistants, Mr. Ali Al-Kasimi, who typed the Arabic in 
our sample lesson and in much of the final draft; and to the English 
typists, Mrs. Carolyn Cowan and Mrs. Helen Sharum, for their devoted 
and conscientious efforts; to one of us, Professor Salih Altoma and 
to his wife for recording a couple of the lessons; to Mr. James Bixler 
of the Language Laboratory at the University of Michigan, for his 
assistance in the technical aspects of the recording; to Mr. Nabih Alem 
the calligrapher who did the Arabic cover page; and most of all we owe 
a great debt of gratitude to our three assistants, Dr. Najib Saliba, 
Mr. Ali Al-Kasimi and Mr. George Saad, who worked unstintingly and 
devotedly all through the summer in ways too many to mention and made 
important contributions to the book, and who in addition did most of 
the recording. To all of these individuals, groups, and organizations 
go our thanks and appreciation for contributing so much to what has 
been in the very real sense of the word, a team effort and work. 
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Peter Abboud 
Chairman 



INTRODUCTION 



This book is a sequel to Elementary Modern Standard Arabic 
(EMSA) and assumes thorough mastery of the grammatical and lexical 
content of it on an oral as well as written level; i.e. by the time 
the student reaches this level, he should have active control of 
some 800 words and should be able to handle easily the basic gram- 
matical structures of Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) * 

The Intermediate Level . 

Though similar in outlook and basic premises to EMSA, Modern 
Standard Arabic , Intermediate Level , (IMSA) views "intermediate" , 
contrary to the widespread use of the term as a second semester or 
a second year course conducted along the same lines as an elementary 
course, as a quite distinct level from "elementary", differing from 
it in objectives and methods. Thus at the elementary level there is 
(1) careful and explicit guidance of the student and control of his 
performance so as to ensure that he is getting a maximum chance of 
acquiring good language habits, and, (2) strict control of the mat- 
erials, which is achieved by exclusively using a limited vocabulary, 
basic grammatical structures, and certain types of drills and other 
classroom activities* The intermediate level, on the other hand, is 
characterized by a gradual relaxation of these controls and a carefully 
graded and paced transition from complete control to the stage where 
the student is more or less on his own and is able to use the language 
functionally- The student is gradually made to acquire skills that 
enable him to handle larger and more complex materials both written 
and oral, and to increase his store of vocabulary under the continued 
guidance but increasingly less restraining hand of the teacher. Viewed 
in this light the intermediate level of instruction necessarily has 
to have procedures, content, methodology, and materials of its own; 
IMSA has been designed with this in view. 

Objectives of IMSA 

The main objective of this IMSA book is to develop the student's 
ability to read and comprehend Modern Standard Arabic: i.e. to read 
silently and comprehend the basic meaning of standard written Arabic 
prose in various fields and genres. A secondary goal is to develop 
the student's aural comprehension of Modern Standard Arabic as it is 
delivered on the radio or platform. Other areas, admittedly of lower 
priority than the first two, in which this book seeks to develop 
the student's competence include the ability to write simple and rea- 
sonably correct prose, to carry on a simple conversation and to read 
out loud in a manner understandable to monolingual Arabs. Active 
vocabulary control is, of course, essential to these competencies, 
and the lessons have been designed for this. This book contains 
about 800 words for active mastery; in addition, active control of 
the vocabulary of Elementary Modern Standard Arabic is assumed. 

The following features are designed to help in vocabulary control: 

(1) New active vocabulary is introduced at the beginning of each 
lesson in the context of sentences, so that both nuance and construc- 
tion are completely clear. Every new word is vocalized in full. 

(2) Once a new word is introduced, it is repeated at least once 
every three lessons through Lesson 20 • This should ensure the 
student's thorough familiarity with the active item. 
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When a familiar word is used in a later lesson in a new way or 
with a new meaning it is starred (*) as an indication that the stu- 
dent should consult the book's glossary to select the appropriate 
meaning for this context* This convention will permit the student to 
expand the usefulness of vocabulary already under control, 

(3) New active vocabulary items are introduced, where possible, 
as ,f word families 11 : groups of words containing a verb plus other 
words systematically related to it, for example 

^ **"'"** 

f to become or be difficult, bard' . This entry contains the verb 
with its imperfect stem vowel ; its verbal noun, which predic- 
tably means 'difficulty 1 , following a comma; the plural form of 
the verbal noun when this word is used not as a verbal noun but as 
any common noun, here meaning "difficulties, troubles 11 ; and, in a 
separate parenthesis following a colon the adjective related to this 
verbs fl diff icult , hard 11 . The student is expected to master each 
of these words, as well as any relative adjective (nisba) that might 
be derivable in a predictable way. For example, given 
1 a people 1 the student is expected to understand ^-^O popular, 
people's 5 . This ,l word- family" approach should not only help in 
teaching more words, it should facilitate vocabulary building by 
training the student to relate morphological with semantic processes 
in word formation, 

(4) One of the remarkable features of Arabic word structure is 
the extent to which words can be analyzed into roots and patterns, and 
how regularly particular meanings can be associated with particular 
patterns; for example, any word that has the same consonant-vowel 
arrangement of enquiring , enquiry 1 has to be a Form X verbal 
noun. The grammar sections of various lessons deal with roots and 
patterns and other aspects of word formation, and a number of impor- 
tant individual patterns are presented. It is believed that the stu- 
dent will find that the fuller his mastery of word patterns the more 
easily and more effectively his active vocabulary will grow. 

(5) Beginning with Lesson 8 through Lesson 20, each lesson con- 
tains a study of some of the more common roots and the most useful 
words based on these roots. 

(6) In the later lessons there are special drills on selected 
particles summarizing their most basic and most common uses. 

(7) Active control means, of course, the ability to use the 
Arabic item in composing sentences as well as merely understanding 
it when it is encountered in a passage. There are various kinds of 
drills, oral and written, English-Arabic and Arabic -Arabic, which ex- 
ercise and develop this ability. 

(8) A most important skill for vacabulary acquisition which the 
student should develop at the intermediate level is the ability to 
make guesses at the meaning of unknown words in context. The impor- 
tance of this skill is demonstrated by the fact that studies on langua 
ges like English have shown that a very small number of the total vo- 
cabulary items occur more than twice in a body of text of one million 
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words; hence if Arabic is even remotely similar it seems clear that 
there is no need to require the student of Arabic to master actively 
and know precise meaning of every word he encounters and to translate 
every sentence word by word into English. Given a core vocabulary, 
the student should be encouraged to read for content and not for words, 
and should be trained in intelligent guessing at the meaning of new 
words in their context. IMSA emphasizes this aspect of vocabulary 
acquisition, by providing in addition to texts where full and complete 
vocabulary is required (in the intensive reading part of the lesson) 
extensive texts where the student reads widely and rapidly for gen- 
eral meaning, and other words whose meaning he guesses at, roughly 
at first, to be sure, but more and more precisely as he reads exten- 
sively, and which he gradually adds to his store of vocabulary, 

A word should be said about passive words —words the student is 
not required to master. These are (a) words glossed in the margins 
of texts and included in the cumulative glossary. They are important 
for the texts in which they occur, but may or may not be high-fre- 
quency words in the language as a whole; and (b) non-active words in 
the Extensive Reading texts which are not key words for a general 
understanding of the passage and so are not glossed in the margin, nor 
are they included in the glossary. All passive words are vocalized. 

Contents of IMSA 

The book consists of three parts, bound separately: parts I and II contain 
Texts, and part HI contains Drills, Indexes and Glossary; tapes also 
accompany the book. The textbook consists of thirty lessons, which 
fall into four main groups of ten, ten, five and five lessons each. 
The groups have somewhat different formats, designed to encourage the 
student to depend less and less, as he progresses through the book, 
on assistance in the form of English translations and explanations. 

1. Lessons 1 to 10 consist of five main parts, as follows: 

Part I contains Preparatory Sentences, the Text, and Drills. 
The Preparatory Sentences are designed to introduce the new vocabulary 
items of the lesson. They are in the form of a dialogue or connected 
prose, generally on the same subject as the Text, and are accompanied 
by English translations. Each new word is vocalized and is illustrated 
by a separate sentence and is underlined in both the Arabic and English 
versions. The English translations of the preparatory sentences are 
not designed to be models of literary English but to carefully reflect 
the meaning and the structure of the Arabic sentences. Next comes the 
Text, preceded by a brief Introduction , in almost all cases in Arabic. 
This Introduction is designed to set the stage for the following Text; 
in it may be found information about the author, and something about the 
selection itself: its general content and its relevance to social or 
political issues, The Text itself is the heart of Part I, and the focal 
point of the entire lesson. The selections constituting the Texts are 
in part original, and in part taken from the works of well-known Arabic 
writers from various parts of the Arab world. These particluar selec- 
tions were chosen for variety of content and for other pedagogical rea- 
sons, and do not necessarily represent the M best n work of the individ- 
ual authors concerned. They have been designed to insure the student's 
being introduced to a variation of styles and genres of Modern Standard 
Arabic and a certain amount of familiarity with the social, economic and 
political organization of the Arab world and its multi-faceted culture. 
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They have been edited to some extent in order to fit the proficiency 
levels of this textbook and to eliminate excessive vocabulary re- 
quirements, but the amount of such editing decreases appreciably in 
later lessons. The Texts are designed for intensive reading ; that 
is, the student is expected to read andi understand every word, to 
become familiar with the new grammatical structures and to achieve 
mastery of the new active vocabulary involved (unfamiliar words not 
intended for active mastery are glossed in the margin). Following 
the Text is a Drill consisting of short questions concerning the 
Text. This is intended for oral use in the classroom, and serves 
the purpose of testing the student's comprehension of what he has 
read in the Text as well as providing an opportunity for oral prac- 
tice of new vocabulary and structures. Other drills on vocabulary 
sometimes follow. 

Part II contains Grammar Notes and Drills. The Grammar Notes 
include not only new points (i.e. , not covered in Elementary Modern 
Standard Arabic ) but also brief reviews of familiar points and sum- 
maries of material previously presented in different contexts (e.g. 
negatives)* Part II normally contains three somewhat different 
kinds of material. First, one or more Grammar Notes, each followed 
by a Drill providing practice on the point concerned . Second, a 
set of certain basic and essential points ; these include, for example , 
drills on various types of verb conjugation and on plural forms . 
Some of these drills are introduced by brief grammatical remarks on 
the grammatical point involved . Third, there are rather extensive 
Grammar Notes dealing with such matters as word structure, important 
patterns, use of tenses, and noun inflection. These are also fol- 
lowed by a Drill in some cases . 

It should be pointed out that though this is by no means a re- 
ference grammar, we have gone in some cases into great detail for the 
sake of complete coverage; this is true mainly of the morphological 
aspects of Arabic, and case endings such as diptotes, etc. These are 
not meant to be memorized, but to serve as reference for those students 
who are interested. No attempt has been made to provide full coverage 
of the grammar partly because many areas of MSA syntax await further 
research and partly because complete control of the grammar is for all 
practical purposes unattainable for the average student in the inter- 
mediate stage. However, we have tried to help the student in the areas 
which are likely to appear in the material he is likely to be exposed 
to in reading Standard Arabic as it is used today; these he should 
recognize, internalize and handle easily if he is to achieve the goals 
of comprehension of written and oral material in Arabic. In our notes 
we may have used terms and descriptive statements that some might not 
use or accept; we realize there are various ways of handling some con- 
struction or structures including some found in the long and venerable 
tadition of Arabic grammar. We have not tried here to present the 
most linguistically sophisticated description. We have kept the for- 
eign student of Arabic in mind all along and have penned our grammati- 
cal descriptions in such a way as to account for actual usage in 
statements he can understand and follow. 
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Part III consists of a selection for Oral Comprehension , and a 
Drill. The selection is not printed in the textbook (a written ver- 
sion for the teacher is provided separately) but is recorded on tape. 
The purpose of this selection is to provide the student with contin- 
uing opportunities to practice understanding spoken Arabic, and to 
increase his confidence in his ability to do so. It is simpler in 
type than the intensive reading Text of the same lesson. The selec- 
tions in the first 15 lessons or so do not contain any unfamiliar 
vocabulary; any such vocabulary is glossed in the textbook. In later 
lessons, however, unfamiliar vocabulary has been allowed in order to 
train the student to make intelligent guesses and learn to ignore 
less important material; key words which are unfamiliar continue to 
be glossed. The student listens to the tape as part of his laboratory 
assignment; and is then tested on his comprehension mostly by means of 
multiple choice drill given in the workbook. Every few lessons, sen- 
tences that illustrate particular grammatical structures or that are 
taken from earlier texts are read on tape, with the student expected 
to choose the most appropriate translation in a multiple choice drill 
given in the workbook. 

In addition, the Listening Comprehension part contains selections 
on tape for the listening pleasure of the student. Here he listens 
but is not expected to recount or discuss what he has heard. Such 
materials consist of songs, poems, folklore music, readings from the 
Quran, etc., and are designed to heighten the student's interest in 
various areas of Arab culture. Generally, the student listens pas- 
sively to the tape and is provided with a written translation or an 
introduction to the piece, permitting him to follow what is going on. 

Part IV is meant to review material in the previous lessons. There 
is frequently a summary of an earlier intensive text, designed to be 
read aloud and/or translated, and which should serve as basis for con- 
versation and oral discussions in class. Other drills review vocabu- 
lary by means of multiple choice questions, filling in the blanks, or 
translation, both written and oral. Every fifth lesson there is one 
or more drills specifically designed to review the vocabulary of the 
five previous lessons. 

Part V consists of one or more passages for extensive reading. 
The purpose of these readings is to accustom the student to read un- 
familiar material and make intelligent guesses about unknown vocabu- 
lary instead of relying on a dictionary. The student is not expected 
to know every word nor read the selection aloud; he reads the selec- 
tions at home for general comprehension. Glossary is provided for key 
items which are crucial to an understanding of the text and which can- 
not easily be guessed from context. Following each selection is a drill 
to test the student f s general comprehension of it, multiple choice 
questions for the most part. On the whole, the theme of the extensive 
reading selection is on the same topic as the intensive reading selec- 
tion of the same lesson. 

2. Lessons 11 to 20 also consist of five main parts, as des- 
cribed above. They differ from the preceding ten lessons in that the 
Preparatory Sentences are separate sentences, not forming a connected 
passage, and are not translated into English. However, an English 
translation is given for each new word illustrated by the sentences. 
In addition, as an aid in reviewing and building vocabulary, under 
many of the sentences illustrating each new word are given a number 
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of familiar phrases containing the new word. The familiar words 
appear in parentheses without translation; the additional phrases 
appear without parentheses and with an English translation. 

3, Lessons 21-25 consist of three main parts, as follows: 

Part I contains two or more reading selections. The first is 
to be discussed orally in class, with suggestions given in the drill 
that follows it. The discussion of each question should serve as 
the basis for the writing of a short composition at home . The other 
selections are to be read for general comprehension and are followed 
by multiple choice questions to test it. 

Part II .contains one or more passages for listening comprehension, 
while Part III is for review and serves the purpose of the review sec- 
tion described above. 

4. Finally, Lessons 26-30 consist entirely of reading selections, 
with no aids given at all . Should the student feel the need to know 
the meaning of some words, he looks them up in a dictionary. He is 
now on his own: he has reached the advanced level. 

Part III; Drills, Indexes and Glossary (Workbook ) 

The workbook is intended primarily for use outside of class. 
All written drills are contained in it, including the written drills 
that test the student's comprehension of passages in Parts III and 
V, the more complex drills on grammar, and most of the review drills. 
The drills in the textbook and the workbook are combined into a sin- 
gle numbering sequence, with indication given in the textbook as to 
which drills are in the workbook. 

In addition, the workbook contains two indexes and the glossary. 
These, which properly belong in the textbook, have been included here 
in order to prevent the textbook from becoming too bulky. One index 
gives the Arabic grammatical terms of common use and their English 
equivalents. These terms are used in the drill instruction; the first 
occurrence of an instruction having such a term is translated in 
English, but thereafter only Arabic is used. In the second index, 
the grammatical index, references are given to all grammar points 
covered in IMSA, The Arabic-English glossary, contains all EMS A 
words, and all active words and words glossed in the margins in IMSA. 
It is arranged by root, with the gloss given in English as it occurs 
in the text. In addition, it has the proper nouns and geographical 
names and places that occur in the text, with an English equivalent 
given where it exists; otherwise, a very brief identification state- 
ment is given. Proper names are not arranged by root but by alpha- 
betical order or letters. 

Tapes 

The tapes that accompany IMSA contain (a) the Intensive Texts, 
(b) the various passages for Oral Comprehension, and (c) the various 
selections of music, poetry, readings from the Quran, etc., which 
are for exposure only* The materials are read with full vowelling 
except at pause, of course. With proper nouns and numerals we have 
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followed what now seems standard practice in the Arab World: the 

form is read in pause form, while the latter is read in the colloquial. 

In order to expose the student to the differences that exist in the 
usage of the various parts of the Arab World, we have used native 
speakers from Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine and Egypt. We have also pro- 
vided variety by using female as well as male voices* 

Finally, it goes without saying that this preliminary edition 
is meant to be experimental. Some of the ideas introduced here are 
innovative in Arabic instruction and need to be tried in the class- 
room to determine their effectiveness. We trust that many teachers, 
even those who believe in other approaches, will try it in their 
classes and will let us know their reactions. It need hardly be 
pointed out that working as we have under tremendous pressure of time, 
we have not been totally successful in eliminating errors and incon- 
sistencies, and that in spite of the utmost care we paid; for these 
errors, we beg the users 1 indulgence. However, we firmly believe IMSA 
will meet a gap in Arabic instruction which has been felt for a long 
time. In it is distilled the combined experience of many years of 
teaching Arabic by the authors and other teachers of Arabic who helped 
plan for it; herein lies its major strength. It should therefore 
prove useful to many of those engaged in the teaching of Modern Stan- 
dard Arabic as a second language in this country or abroad. 
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4. Gender . Nouns are not inflected for gender, but every noun has gender inherent 

in it. Nouns with animate referents take the gender of the sex of the referent; 
thus, ^ \ ' father 1 is masculine and ^ f 1 mother 1 is feminine; note that 

a l . 1^ 1 caliph 1 is masculine in spite of the feminine suffix. Other nouns 
have grammatical gender, with feminine nouns being marked by any of three feminine 
suffixes : 

(1) 2 _ : 'i 1 newspaper' j bo* f life f 

(2) * t : a I^Jj^ 'virgin 1 * I 'desert' * b^-£ 'pride' 

(3) <j _ : c5^J 'remembrance 1 'complaint' 

^ after ^ is spelled L , as in b^.j 'world' . 

Certain nouns, like (^jy 'market' and ^joj \ 'land', are feminine even 
though they have no feminine marker. These must be learned individually, although 
it is true that most names of the parts of the body that come in pairs are feminine, 
e.g. 'eye 1 , 'hand' and I 'ear'. Also, there are a few 

nouns with masculine referents containing the suffix which is said to have 

here intensive meaning, e.g. 'L«%£> 'great scholar', *<U 'great traveler, 

s 

globe trotter', ii^ b 'genius'. 



From this collective a unit noun may be formed by addition of the feminine suffix 

'<) 5 e,g, from 1 trees 1 comes 2 — £ 'a tree 1 . (see Lesson 3) 

This is a feminine singular noun; The unit noun can be pluralized as a feminine 
sound plural, cl 1 (individual) trees 1 ; most collectives also have a broken 
plural form as well, e .g. ^ U, .a f 'trees 1 . 

Since the collective refers to all members of a Class it cannot be used with 
numerals; in order to count objects, the sound plural or broken plural form must 

be used. Thus, 1 five trees 1 in Arabic is either cl j>—£> >• or 

j lv I * - - ^ , with no apparent difference in meaning* 

Sometimes differences in the two languages require different or extra words 
in translation, e.g. 

<* f *J> ^ e ^ 

^ 1 'meat 1 - '<L^J *a piece of meat 1 

jJL-t 'cattle 1 - d jJL-* 'a cow'o I ^JL^ 'cows 

('bull' = ^ , pi. ) 

s 

Some collectives, especially those from foreign languages, e.g. , .„ U lk_, , 

><• 

cannot have a unit noun; in this case a "counter" is used, much as in English we 



say 'a grain of rice' or 'three heads of lettuce' . The usual word for this in Ara- 
bic is 'grain 1 , as in 'a potato' ur Jh o L> c^Ls 

'three potatoes'. 

The human collective, e.g. 'Arabs' may take the nisba suffix to form 

a singular noun, e.g. Ls - i ^s* "Arab' (feminine i-*^^ 'Arab (girl)'). Collectives 
themselves may rarely take broken plurals, e.g. v ' ^ ' r (bedouin) Arabs 

In classical Arabic collectives may be feminine singular in grammatical gender, e.g. 

d/^Ll I oJ U 'The Arabs have said... 1 ; in modern Arabic, however, 
they are most generally construed as masculine plural on the basis of meaning: 

^ \j c . c^^J I 'The Arabs say...'. Other human collectives are: 
q lie I 'The Americans 1 x , t | 'The Bedouins' 

j+JSSit I 'The English' I 'The town-dwellers' 

^ Kij .,: I 1 'The Greeks' 



CvGCvvG - CaCaaCiiC ^£ \Sj _ q (£ j f shop(s) f 



Human nouns of four or more consonants tend to take the plural CaCaaCiCa, e.g. 

"<Sjj; I j b_~J ' professor .(s) x "d j^, I jL _ 'Berber (s) 1 

ILL-^^Li _ d> ^ I .,,, a 'philosopher 1 
Neuter plurals 

Adjectives with the feminine sound plural suffix o I may be used 



as nouns with neuter plural meaning ( f things 



), for example 
the good things 1 (of life) 
immaterial (ideal) things 1 
printed matter, publications 1 
information, data 1 

Shawgiana f (collected poems of (Ahmad) 

Shawgi) 



Such neuter plurals have no singular forms. 
Collective nouns 

Arabic also has collective nouns: words singular in form but plural in 
meaning, referring to all members of a class* If the noun refers to humans it is 
plural in syntax; otherwise it is syntactically singular, 
(a) Non-human collectives 

Collective nouns not referring to humans are subdivided into two groups: 
those which have a unit noun ending in d and those which do not. The latter are 
few: J~^* 'horses 1 and ^jjz. 'sheep (and goats)' are among the most common 

ones. These nouns refer to larger animals, are feminine singular in grammatical 
concord, and have no derived unit noun. Thus 'a horse' is expressed by completely 
different words:, <j 1 stallion 1 (plural » ^ I ) or 'horse, 

mare 1 (plural ^ I f ) • 

Most collectives by far are exemplified by — i 'trees' , which is a mascu- 
line singular noun denoting all the members of a class of objects . This kind of 
collective usually refers to plants, animals or materials or objects found in nature . 



2) 


FiML 7 






^aFMaaL 


3) 


FuML_J 




4) 


FaMaaL- 


1 


'5) 


FuMaaL 






?aFMiLa 


.6) 


FiMaaL 




7) 


FaMuuLj 




8) 


FiMLa ->FiMaL 


9) 


FuMLa ->FuMaL 



10) FaMiiLa -^FaMaa^iL 

LI) FaaMiL 1 

TFawaaMiL 
FaaMiLa J 



u 



'J 



U j I 
ILif 
f . 



aJL 



✓ 



7 ✓ 



- Jl^ 

^ /* 
J 

- J ^ 

- 6 

- * dJ ^ J 



2 , 



2 L£ U 



f religion(s) 1 
'religion(s) 1 
' imagination(s) 1 
1 question(s) 1 
1 example (s) 1 
'column 1 
'story-stories' 
1 state (s) 1 
1 newspaper (s) 1 
1 f actor (s) 1 
'prize (s) 1 



Human nouns : 

(1) FaMiiL mostly FuMaLaa 

doubled root 7 

► ? aFMiLaa 

weal final 



S 



Note : 



(2) FaMiiL ('adjective of misfortune') - FaMLaa: 



'killed' 
'wounded' 



(3) FaML - ?aFMaaL: 



f _ 



"J 



'president (s) 1 
'doctor (s) ' 
'clever ' 



2 UxJ — Li 



prisoner 
sick' 

master (s) ' 
husband (s) 1 
writer (s) ' 
judge(s) 1 



(4) FaaMiL (occupation) - FuMMaaL 
final weak FaaMin - FuMaat 
Words containing four consonants (whether all are radicals or not) are extremely 
regular, taking the pattern CaCaaCiC; if the singular contains a long vowel the 
plural pattern is CaCaaCiiC: 
CvCCvC 
CvCCvCa 



CaCaaCiC 



p 



' source (s) ' 

\L 15 f -JUS\ 'greater, greatest' 
/IjJT _ l^lT 1 school (s)' 



(2) Unit nouns: o Uj\j _ 1 a pi*ce of paper 1 - 'pieces of paper f 

(3) Instance nounsj^L,^ _ *<L_, ^> 'blow 1 - 'blows 1 

(4) Diminutives; t »NL , ^ _ J-*-*?> 'little mountain(s) 1 

(5) Names of letters of the alphabet: o U^> 'mims r 

(6) Recent foreign borrowings, especially those not fitting regular Arabic 
word shapes : 

olj^^J _ j^^J 'lord' - 'lords' 
c by-Jj _ ^j j k t » b 'telephone' - 1 telephones ' 



c • Feminine nouns of the following patterns take o I — : 



(1) FaMaLas 

(2) FaMaaLa: 

(3) FiMaaLa; 

(4) FaMiiLa (human females) : 

(5) FaMMaaLa (instrument) : 
FaMMaaL : 



'movement (s) 1 



Lx> _ dJ LJ> 'fantasy-fantasies 1 



— * 



'study-studies' 
'princess (es) 1 
'car (s) ' 
'current (s) f 



d. Words that tend to take certain broken plural patterns. Given here are 
the major plural patterns; again it should be understood that these are usually 
other patterns occurring as well, as well as many exceptions. P U^j. , for example, 
has the plurals Jkj , *<L<J^ I and o U Ito . It is also necessary 

to distinguish between human and non-human nouns, since some patterns are not used 
for one or the other. The major non-human pattern is ?aFMiLa, and the major human 
plural pattern is FuMaLaa?. 
Non-human nouns ; 

(1) FaML - FuMuuL - V ^ 'hearts 1 

Exception: nouns containing a radical W take the plural aFMaaL: 
o I _ o^bj 'time(s) 1 I^J L^J 'color (s) 1 » I _ 1 direction^) ' 



Be Noun Inflection II « ( du^^) p-— .V I ul^l u 

3* Number . 

Nouns are inflected for singular (one item referred to), dual (two items) or 
plural (three or more) number. The unmarked noun stem is singular, e .g. ^L 1 kitchen 1 

d^-jj 'wife 1 . Dual is indicated by the suffix — ^1 — ,e .g. ^ l>Jsw» 1 two 
kitchens 1 , O^-^jJ 'two wives 1 . Plurals are either broken plurals, e.g. 

Ua-o 'kitchens' or sound, e.g. ^^u>, » M <> 'listeners', g U^j 'wives'. 

Sound plurals involve suffixes - Oj~ f° r masculine plural and ol _ for feminine 
plural-- while broken plurals generally involve a different stem pattern* There is 
a great deal of predictability in the plural formation of nouns and adjectives in 
Arabic. For example, following are listings of words that regularly take sound 
plurals, and of words that regularly or predominantly take a particular broken 
plural pattern. Remember that these are broad generalities, and that there are 
many minor patterns and exceptions. Still, there is enough predictability to make 
it worth while to learn the following rules. 

a. Words taking sound plurals . 

(1) Participles: 

oLx&Ij / (j I j 'those going 1 ^jj — ~ ^ 'those who have 

been studied' 

^ o S O J 

^^JLju^ — **u> 'those who use' 

(2) Nisbas: cLil < ' * llca< li st 

(3) Nouns of profession: o U!>LJ> « qj^Ls 'farmers' 

b. Words taking the feminine sound plural ^ ' — 

(1) Verbal nouns II -X oV U^wl 'uses' 

Note II: aI .. t U.-- 'teaching' =p-sJ teachings, instructions, directions' 

O L» i 



_ T °T — 



play; game; amusement; sport UJ J _ 

athletics; sports ^ i 

athletics, specif., track and field <JJ^ 1 V ^ 1 

dL-j^jJoJ ^V I c_j la — IV I 



The Olympic Games 

s 

athletic coach, athletics instructor J-f 1 u~_j^ 



athletic field ,T ^ 1 ^ 

fireworks 

^ o ^ j , f 

legerdemain, magic a^^^, ^ J 

• oV U^V f ^ j L^V ! r L f CjUl u UJV i f 



sport; toy 



< ^ — I d ^ I 



football ^aJUl d^£ ( d^J) 

basketball ^d_L_J 1 d ( *<L^U) 

volleyball ♦ 2 ^ ILJ I 3 ji ( d^^J) 

handball ^J--J ' 2^5 ( *<L^J) 

ping-pong dJ^ UaJ I d jS ( d^J) 

tennis J^j, I I ( *<L^J) 

player; sportsman 



playground; athletic field, stadium 



♦ d j^.:u» I I 



'Laj^JSS^ 1 1 ^ TaFaMMal "J*-" OJj cr- 1 ' FaMMal "J^" J>^ 

bJ I J^J I ^ U i I ! 

The government defined its position toward ' v>* ^A-" GJJ> 

foreign powers . 

The position of the government * < W «*'^ IJ^jJ I ^y* <L© jS^J I <JJj ^ ja^ 

towards foreign powers was defined . 

* dL-j^A — l-5L.*»V 1 — Lc- — . .1 • — £n*o j ^x»o.j.vxo — I I «— ^ 

• *d j-j ju> <L-**-*> i \ I K * I d^_, j_p _Y 

• dJ-eO> d^ c_i I — ^ * d *, >> I ^ 

vt J 

to play v^-J * — v^— ' — ^ 



play cards uL> ' c-^^J 

play chess ^ J s ^j u J I ^^J 

to play a part or role I ujJ 



•^jjU I {^-i — o Li I * LaI; I j^-i *du> L»-3 1 I d °^»J — Y 

• I I ,j I (j^^-t ^ —A 

^5 _J_1 I dJ3 Li> ^-9 ^-^-9 I L_>wli^ ^£ £y* j»-C< j-S L-J 1 



The verb a ^ 'alone means ! to repeat 1 . When followed by a verbal noun, it is 

best translated 'to re- (do something); for example d — ~ _^J-*J ' * L--^ l^j U I 
'They rebuilt the school 1 . 

He built the university. ^ * <i*-« UJ I 

He rebuilt the university. • UJ I * j U I 

♦ L^j^nJ I ^!L.J> * "d j& U^oJ I f jJi — ) 

• j \J$?i I ^j-JLt (J^J-c- —i • 3 >>J I _^_>* — f 

• L_XiO L^-oJ I ^ —A • d J-_> J^>J I d^u-0 U m.„„iJ£i ^J I — Y 

_ Til - 



t^J IzJ I Jji^J I ^ false idafa 3 „, '4 „, ^ _ >r ^ li U I I 

The character of Islam is international. ^ ♦ Lr ^J U jOL*V I ^ IL 

Islam is international in character. • U*-J ' <^-*-J ^ I 

* J--e ^ — £ — ^ 9 dJ9L-j,*4 J (3 .i w 1 3Jco>^Lo _1 



A noun in the accusative is often equivalent in meaning to an adverbial phrase 

involving prepositions. Thus ^-^J ' 0-° J^^™ 1 U or ^^-J 1 f near 

the house 1 ; ^U^JLi ^ J U^J 1^1 or 1> J^_JJ J U— i 'north of 

Palestine 1 ;**? — 1 J or I ^> f near the mosque 1 . 

; i jji^J I ^ L*S prepositions^-f * (^^>^ ^ >> ^ I 

They lived in the vicinity of their brothers. . |^ | ^ | 1 ^ a U 

They lived near their brothers. • I ^> I j I ^> I j>, U 



- UA - 



V e^-aJ^ ^ r AaJl Jl^JL^ oL-rfJS^' Cu^«Li. 0_ -5 _ | o 

? L-^JI /v*-®*? j^lJ' cJ — s-J^^H L-9 — i ^ 



? <j — J&fr J, , > — & O— ^ — t • 

¥ Or— ^» — ^ ^ *JLa, — ti 

f ft 

t 4_^/ J^JJ^ 4 4 ^ J j'^—jJ^ j\ >m jS\ ^jhX^j o-^S M |o 



. ■ ■. 7 . ^ . 1 ^ J^-i_JL oL-Ji^M dJua 4_J»)L-* L-iJ* ' t— 



protection 

isolation 

purity 



.1 



». 3. 



it 4 



6 



V 



I a? 4— g^»*Jl /%-^ ^jt-aJL 



4— rf-t^ U"J 



^ 9 O V 



( HIT • a^Afei* ) J*>-~»J* 



O — ■<>- 



1 ^» 



( in* 2 s^y* ) 



{ nu 



kl» ) 



/ c 



( > <n 1 : s^tii ) 

( 11U * S>-*&Jl ) 



Til _ 



Copts Jl> * " O— • < .* k «*j ( / )d ) ^JI^-j^ Crv -*->*-~Jt 

enriching 



J — 




* 1 - 










— «? 



( 1 AAf — 1A11 ) V^^ 4 ^^ ^jJ&S *\j-*j*J^\ s v U£j»j (> -- y J&JI s „rw^ 
u-~r^ ( 1111 — 1 Al 1 ) O la -*0 k*-*j>-*3 • J-*^ * u^-aJ' ->Vu <>—• 

^ i v^^pjjl J^Ljuj ^^l-JI d_^J^ jL^j^II JL-**ill * 



^ ( uri — i AAr ) o^r^r J-=^ o'a^j « ^>-^fiJl U-Jt-^ 

4 * J^H i^jJl ^ Cw^L ^Jl (1111 — 1A1o ) ^-^W) 

w V (1111 — 1 AY 1 ) ul>— J-sA»* >^l— SJ'j # "^>-J* 



/ 6 / * * 



tendency 4 u-* *-?*y^t *J >)s-~»*$ y-* ( — UA1 ) 

iX) «J* ( 1 1 oA — 1 A AY ) >• a— <r? « 'a^ 11 

Sabians 
Yezidis ; 

Jewish ^ y^-^Jlj ^ i^^^-iJ^ J>--J1 ^ 'LJiJLu* ^^bUo J^^JJ ^ 



rural JLJ' > <. nl l j^J^UJlj # £j_->OL-i!' L*-$-£^u JuJ' i—^a^J* J^J=>UJ\> 

I ^et ^jlj 5 * .cL-^-Nt L^tsut ol^JLJ^ 4JL~Jt> S°SSj * f 4 ,„ n* H 

/ 

profess o /w-* * ^^X-***^! ^ -*t~JL 4 f l ^*t H <> ^ jk^jLJ^ ^ La « » y t %f 

side by 3 cr** ^j S -^3 * ^ o»^J9^ 

6 O^fX Y x^y-^ L-^Lyt ^JU^ ^ " ^^-J* * *4 — 
^ o i e ^ u-^ f — ^ ^^-^ W>-*~? i3^>— J> >-^\5 « 

Circassians; • ( Cr^^S ^j—^h O 1 -^ ) Q—^j^j $ ( o J J^ S ) o^j—^ S 3 

Armenians 

II, ^ crw^-J' j^JU ( I_U ) j\J&S\ 



side 

Berbers 
paganist 
Kurds 
Turkomans 



Jj* >jJ* ^ j snIIJ -» ri to join 



/ — !«>-5jJt o — >^JJ to go, into 

/ / / * government service 



hope 



disappointment 



J — 4^ — S — _ f * group, body 
* * organization 



*oJ* 3 — l?Jb United Nations 



Organisation 
i_-£*J*> faculty 



governmental 
agency 



J) 

<3— ^} to join the army 



« -«*L»JL j_*^J] to en ter the Univer- 

c / ' ' ' sity 
3 — to go in the party 



J ^\ 



^ p . «-JU)l 4_<>J5W 0> _JL«J\ V ^J» 

Jj' »Jj ♦ kSj i-^uo^aJ^ 'i^l/jjl oLJ^l I J4_^ JL-iA <jl 

V^Wc VnW? ^WoV 



— Jl J. 



03 - ( ) 'Uil ^ — 

# 4 #**jjufl ^-«J$J* /V-^i 



( y L # - t — ^ ) 

oU^ ^ _ 4^ * 

( — U j — J* ) 
.Lull oLMLJ -*J» 



( 



) 



0>— 



j rfu* 



* # * 



— * /wj i -in 



properly 

original, genu- 
ine 

of sound judg- 
ment 

chronic illness 
T f responsible (for) 



responsibility 
f 1 to exaggerate 



—to relationship 



TY 



public relations 

belief, ideo- 
logy 



idelogical 
law 



— TA race 



racial dis- 
discrimination 



''jus* _ j— ^ : *JrJ^l 



- u 



- }Y 



4 «-UJl j\ } 



^ ) 



e t 



- 1 1 



- T) 



^ .* ^ ^jy.rflfi #"> 



2 • 

-I 



. 4_J J 4_jLoL 



to become small, 
scanty 



in the neighbor- 
hood 



in the neighbor- 
hood of 



« |A atmosphere 



by air 

air mail 

in rainy weather 

to tolerate 

heritage 



heir 

a distinguished 
outstanding man 



proper name 
flag 

very famous 
origin, source 



originally, 
at first 



J »Lj $ ( K y.J ) J •Lj — x to meditate on, 

* T * ponder 

* V ( O— * ) > — ~ — 1 to stand out, 

to be distin- 
guished (from) 
by 



j-Sj» I— fA# A— ->])L_Jl j^—a Lftyv-* u— * CA— isuJ* jrv— 

. i-^UJt L»^» oUfAi 



( ^ -J < »— ) 

y ■ distinguished, 
5 J» _ 1_L 



^ c • p . ' excellent 



t' — - e-t 1 — J - 1 • follower 
{ fr-^ 1 < e— ^ ) 

t — * « - e — -f 



to follow 
V ~ - "* »~ - \ \ heaven 



^ S # 

oU _ *\ 



»» i c ..t p c •• 



4 ^u-J' (j — ->J* 1 the religions of a 

©'# ^ c ^ divine origin 



It a people, nation 



1 f to preserve, 
maintain 



— ~& $ ij-* — ^ —11 to act freely 



in 




— 1 o approximately 
( V _^_3 ) 

— ^jJk^S & — ~>-j< # v — "O-*^^ « i-^^JaJ^ ^^-ifr approximately 



( I J$ ( i J_J6 # J™JsO*J # J — 5 ) 

**L_~ « J* — J* ^ 



- 1 



- r 



- 1 



— o 



i/w^ ^UL v> -«Jl f )U~^ ,t ^\ JJ\ 



Jl 



( O* ) - 



- 1 



f p D 

i» _ 



- Y 



ill 



minority 



present, current 



immediately 

at the present 

time 

geography 



class (of 
society) 



the middle 

class 

race 



the human race 
the fair sex 

for, because, 

since 



individual 



one by one., 
one after the 



other 



L 



I j^J-^J 



d J i «J I d j — & |3 I I ^ I < d_3 I j Li>J,V I cr _9 J L^_9 j» I 



a* i: , 1 1 * l^j a_*j ;v I 



J I 



imposed 



d-^> ^ 



d ( 



CP' 

p 



taking \ ^ ^ b^V I UJ I ^^Jjp *^L,, -^..V I Ju^-s (jr ^J I 

possession of " ' 



IIY _ )\ » 



(111' 



_ TTA - 



its activity ^ 



material 



poverty; 
average ; 
low 



/ Y. 



3 — 3sJ I J — ivjJ I £y* 



d J-_ 



is * js 

d_^ I, 



U I 



i* s * J> 

L, j l^o^i I a j * UJ I ^ I jJ_J I di^_U ^. I * I d.„, jm>, I L 



■JLflJ I *d_JjX£^o 



waste ; 
talent 



L5' 



^ J LoJ I d^'. „i ,j>wo~J I ^ ^IUmi I — I I * dLi^L-i c-ji^ I $ d 1 j» d— > 

i 



I 



u 



t^o |3 jy„j I I du^i_o d^_j — I I j}L-J I J >■ J ^ Li „t ^ * J J-J I ^5 & J 



sovereignty ^ L c- € ^ LiJ I L*-^— ^ q 2 — ^ 1^ 3 j La**J ( ^ — »o-^-a3 ^ 

go beyond it "-j ' (^—J ^ L_> j^.^^ ^ j . , c <„,.,» . ^ i ^ .,, ^fc^J I *d Lo» ^j^o ^**» L,w.. I 1 La*J 1 



falling I ■ "'uj*^ I I J-& j ^9 (3 j v-i^ I ^ L^u-^f I e*-*^ ^ # ^^-j _j 1 I 

short R 

^ 3^ • ^ I {^—i^- 1 I U 1 I 1 ^ Q j I (,.. i>» ,„j 1 I d-J I *J I jjj C- 



UJ I ^^u^ I 9 j^j ^j-JU jJ I I j & * l—w^f d J;, y. 



its existence * kSj ^ *^ 1 ur^ Uji^V I j—^ * , I 2 — ^^^J I 



backwardness kS j ^ - ^ " ^ ' -L>» I ? <j L~L>_j 1 (j \ — <lJS£ » « 1 I d j — j 

dependency < 5 ^*-/ _>-*-J I j LL-iV I ,j I d j.i^. <> ' ^ >J ' L© I • 2_, J U> •v^sV I *4-*^-™>-^-J I ^ 



stages; ^ ^ ~» 1 1 ur- 1 ^ 1 ' e>° c^- 1 ^ 1 ' cf^ °^ ' J ' — ° 

control; a ^ 

exploitation (j * f ^ ^ /^-J ' cr-L^ <^ ^J=>..;wm.J I j • Ujj 1^, ^ U /;^ . . , I LS J^- 



„> J-J I VJ^S 1 -^ I^»-J I (j-* J--J-9 ^r^-^- J — ^£—1^* — I I +- 1 I ( _ jr -9^9 

^1 • U^o. 1 I Lr i ^ jJja^x ::*-* I I ^ j J ( ^ — & j I ^s-^ l> L:^» I q j ^,^J)l 



• I— oJj — I I t_j I .i ■ ", ^ ^ *> ( « — I I ^t-j — I I . Lc- 



^ a* i 



J o \ P d 9 \. \ -•, I I I 



d -ui jj-5-J I d _j S lA „ I 1 I p-!^-^ i I J o I j ■» I I |> a f 



L^_a3- _y-^ (Le'if I d j j *>V I j—iu: d_J l»-_9 d__L_ji«, j 



I d UaoV I 



^ - ... ( — U^>J < d ~$J> jZ. — ! I ^j^o (J -_9 LSJ I. L-^A^iwJ I ^_J_t (.j U— I I J ^5L3> 



<Lwo ^JsJ I *<L_9 L I I 



1 1. ,«r> ^J^a»**hJo 



All nouns and adjectives ending in ?alif ( I or ^ ) show no variation for 
case, whether singular or plural. If the ?alif represents the third radical of a 
defective root, the word may take nunation and is called an indeclinable, e.g. 

Zs-ir*-* 1 coffeehouse' , ^JL+J I 'the coffeehouse' (root £ H W) . If 

the ?alif is a feminine suffix, then that word cannot take nunation and is called 
an invariable , e.g. 

'remembrance 1 SO 
* other 1 2. D M 

1 great 1 H D Y 

•world' 



?XR 

KB R 
D N Y 



Umo 'deserts' 
I jJ 'ancients' 

Uljjfc 'gifts' 



do Dual inflection 

The dual suffix for the nominative case is _ I _ and for the genitive- 
accusative is— o-* — • This suffix is attached to the stem of the noun or adjec- 
tive: 

'two days ' 'two hours ' 'two evenings ' 'two bedouins' 



d ^ s 



Gen/Ace 

A defective noun or adjective forms its dual on the basis of the definite 
stem, e.g. ^ I t ^ Li 'two judges'. 

Nouns and adjectives ending in ?alif ( I or ^ ) change the ? alif to a 
consonant before adding the dual suffix; ^ and ^ become ^ and | 
and I become 3 ,e.g. 



U 
U 



'coffeehouse' - 'two coffeehouses' 
'remembrance' - 'two remembrances' 
'stick' - 'two sticks' 
'world' - 'two worlds' 



Words ending in the feminine suffix * U change * to j before adding the dual 

u'jj'-r^ 'red' (feminine singular - feminine dual) 



suffix, e.g. 



Singular Broken Plural 

Norn u^JL> I f more 9 sincere 1 * Uj^ I 1 friends 1 

Gen/Ace I * U I 

When definite in form diptotes show the regular three inflections, e.g., ^ 
* lij*s>^ I u o Ijv 1 f among the sincerest of the friends 1 as opposed to * lij^ I 

t^ui* I 'from sincerer friends 1 . 



bo Two-case inflection 

Sound plurals have a two-case inflectional system: one form for the nomina- 
tive case and a second inflection for genitive-accusative: 

Masculine Sound Plural Feminine Sound Plural 

Norn ^^oJU^o 'teachers 1 o L-jJL* 'teachers 1 

Gen/Ace /.^^iu <^ L 

-0 — us — o 

Defective nouns also show a two-case inflectional system, but here the nomina- 
tive and the genitive share one ending while the accusative is different : 

Singular: Indefinite f a judge 1 Definite 'the judge 1 First member of 

idafa 'judge of 
a city' 

*» 

Nora/Gen <> ^ l£j I '<Li*a*J I ,>» U 

Acc U Li r> UJ I 2^*juJ I ^ Li 

Plural: Indefinite 'coffeehouses' Definite 'the coffeehouses' First member of 

an idafa 'coffee- 
houses of Beirut 1 

Norn/Gen <j LLo ^ LiLoJ I o^^s-* ^ Li-o 

Acc LLo ^ Ll«J I ^ ^s-f t \ r fc U-o 

Note that the accusative forms of defective nouns coincide with the regular 
inflections for that case. 

Note also that plural words like d LiU (plural of ^^-a-o ) are diptotes and yet 
take nunation in the nominative-genitive singular. 

c. One-case inflection 



terns , e.g. 

f~>jS f Karim f (as adjective: 'noble 1 ) 



1 Hassan 1 (as adjectives 'good 1 ) 
f Mahmud f (as participle: 'praised 1 ) 



j I 'Fuad' (as noun: 'heart') 



(c) masculine personal names spelled with three letters with _ on the second 

v ° y 

letter are regular, e.g. j_» J Zayd (feminine personal names of this type can 

be diptotes or regular). But ^ ^ ' Omar ' , spelled with on the second letter, 

is a diptote. 

(d) feminine personal names ending with 6 — . 

*<LJp Li 'Fatima' 2j Mayyada' 

Diptotes s then, do include all palce names not having the definite article; all 
proper names ending in alif ( I or <J ) l all proper names from foreign languages 
(e.g. \^_, I ); and all masculine personal names of the patterns aFMaLu (e.g 

? S '> fi J> *> ' 

j oo> I 'Ahmad') and FaMLaan (e.g. ). 



2. Case 

a. Three^case inflection 

There are three case inflections in Arabic: (nominative), _ 

(genitive) and _ (accusative) . The regular noun, whether singular or broken 
plural, shows all three inflections: 

Singular Broken Plural 

Norn V ^4 f book f 'books' 

Gen e_> l^S 

Acc W K-+zS 



Diptotes, whether singular or plural, show only two inflections when indefinite, 



with serving as inflection for genitive and accusative: 



and cJ-A ' 1 other 1 

"-feminine nouns such as fj^Sj 1 remembrance 1 ij p^ 1 1 complaint 1 , 

(j^J 'invitation 1 . Do not confuse this with defective nouns where ^ 
represents a radical and takes nunation, e.g. ^ 'echo 1 . 



— certain broken plurals such as FaMaaLaa , e.g. ^ \ ^ plural of 

* I j — s^d 'desert 1 and ^ I jJ> 'ancients 1 masculine plural of ~L^a-i 9 
as well as L, I plural of d_,aA a present ; and FaMLaa, e.g. 

masculine plural of J-^x_s 'killed, murdered' . 

--the feminine FaMLaa of the pattern FaMLaaNu, e.g. ^ I ~ . < feminine of 

'lazy'. 

(d) All words ending in the suffix * I (that is, when * I is not part 

of the root); this includes 

--feminine adjectives of the form FaMLaa ,e.g. * I 'red' , * L~ £ 



'deaf and * virgin 1 



--broken plural patterns FuMaLaa?u, e.g. * OjJ* plural of 

'minister of state'; aFMilla u, e.g. * Ujj^ I plural of a*=> f friend'; 

* LJd I 'doctores 1 plural of (^^Ja • 

✓ 

(e) The adjective pattern FaMLaan if its feminine form can be FaMLaa or 
FaMLaanatun, e.g. ^ 1^ *v 'drunk' . (The f. FaMLaanatun for this pattern is now 
considered correct Arabic usage.) FaMLaan words whose f . is FaMLaanatun only, are 
regular; e.g. ^Ujj ,f. ^il Lj^ 

(f) The word * I , * I , plural of \*— * 'thing' 
2« Proper names. 

Proper names include masculine and feminine personal names and place names. 
All proper names are diptotes except : 

(a) those with the definite article, which are regular, e.g. J^J I 'the Nile 1 
<J I > * r J I 'Iraq' 

(b) masculine personal names taken from regular common noun or adjective pat- 



proper noun which has a common noun or adjective counterpart takes nunation. For 
example, ^nj^ takes nunation whether it is an adjective 'noble ' or a person's 

name ! Karim r . As a proper name, however, any adjective modifying it must be 

definite, e.g. 

w * A 

I 'clever Karim' 

To summarize, a noun is definite in form and in meaning if it has the defi- 
nite article prefix, has a pronoun suffix, or is the first term of an idafa whose 
second term is definite . It is definite in form but indefinite in meaning if it 
is the first term of an idafa whose second term is indefinite. Otherwise it is 
indefinite in form and meaning and takes nunation. The definite article is used 
to make a noun generic or abstract in meaning. Finally, proper nouns are definite 
in meaning whether they are definite or indefinite in form. 

b . Diptotes 

Certain nouns and adjectives, called diptotes, never take nunation, e.g. 
j^i I 'bigger'. Since they fit into well-defined groups it is fortunately 
possible to memorize a few rules which will include practically all diptotes. These 
rules are listed below, first for (1) common nouns and adjectives and then for (2) 
proper nouns. 

(1) Common nouns and adjectives. 

(a) All adjectives of the form ?aFMaLu, e.g. 

j^S I 'greater ' (elative) ' 'more distant 1 

> Jm *~»\ 'red' (adjective of color) < *tjk I 'more important' 

o s 

<ji I 'deaf 1 (adjective of defect) 

(b) All plurals of the patterns : maFaaMiL, maFaaMiiL, or FaSaatiiL 

'offices' ^, ^ I ^1 'subjects' f . ; I L. f 'methods' 

(c) All words ending in the feminine suffix <_$ or in I when not part of 
the root; this includes 

* * f 
--the feminine elative, e.g. 'great'; included here are 'first' 



1, Def initeness , 

a* The definite article 

Every noun is either definite or indefinite. Definite means that the referent 

of the noun has already been specified or is assumed to be known; this is indicated 

in English and Arabic by the definite article, e.g. 

* do jSs d*s^o ^ _jj^J I j*J UJ I — £ 'The Arab world has witnessed an intell 

ectual renaissance.' 

The Arabic noun is also definite without the definite article if it is the first 
term of an idafa whose second term is definite or whose second is a pronoun, e.g. 

<j L-woV I d 'the man's life' ('the life of the man 1 ) 

ekz L*3. 'your life 1 
LL ^LxJ I dLi s your long life' 

If a noun is not definite in one of these three ways then it is indefinite and 
must take nunation* 

Note, however , that in an idafa construction where the second term is indefi- 
nite , the first term is also indefinite but, since it is in an idafa, cannot take 
nunation: 

j L*j.I d Ll> ! a man's life' (= ! the life of a man 1 ) 

c±J L *<5jH~i C) * a tllird CU P of coffee' 

Arabic and sometimes English, also uses the definite article for generic or 
abstract meaning as well, as for example 'the dog 1 in 'The dog is man's best friend 
However, whereas English may also generalize a concrete noun with an indefinite 
singular, as in f A dog is a man ! s best friend 1 or an indefinite plural, as in "Dogs 
are men's best friends', in Arabic all such abstractions must be with the definite 
article, e.g. 

♦ 2-**^ * I j^y* 1 I Lr J> d LoJ I 'Life in the desert is difficult . ' 

• j^&J L, ^jjJsj^j^ ^ y±*iJzJ I 'Farmers are well-known for patience. 1 
Finally, proper nouns are a special category, since semantically they are 

definite regardless of whether they are definite or indefinite in form. Thus, a 



social c_s-^ ' * 

/ / 

Ministry of Social Affairs I ^j-frS; 1 I 2^ I j ^ 

mosque Cr^ 1 ^ — V" ° 

league , union ° <*-*-2, L» — ^ ^ 

f. ' 

The Arab League ' J>jJ I U 

university ° ' — ^ 

collection, compilation ' — — ^ Y 



total - t^* A 



B. Noun Inflection I » * p — ' v ' ^ ' — V 

Nouns were defined in previous lession as words inflected for definiteness, 
number and case and divided into the subclasses of noun, pronoun, demonstratives, 
adjectives and noun-preposition. Tow of these features, definiteness and case, 
will now be examined in more detail. We will look at number and gender in the next 
lesson. 



X- ' ° * * 

to gather, collect tr*^ — ~ ' — ^ 

gathering, crowd — 



UJ I I 



A 4 " /V 

plural - v ^=4 ! ' I _t^_«- S J ^ S-LuV I 

Friday fc-*?" - d -*-*?" - A 

club, association, society, organization, assembly ^ L^*3- _ d^xx-^ _1 

all t-.^ — ^ • 

all people ^J^j , 

* dv^o I <j du-jJU ^jo l„r>- o tJ^.J di_3 I ^ , „ i ,h» ^ 1 I t_9 ^^—d 

group (of people) o I _ it _J ^ 

s 

in groups and individually I ^ I 1^ p U 

* <L-> j3 I 1 I d S-k-'i-o I I 6 SSb, j9 J i.J I ^j-o LoJ* J-JjuJ*.^ 

place of meeting; academy — <> — > * 

life in a social group, community life ^ Lji^ I _J T 

Sociology ^ U^V l 



society, community | _ «^ 



t r e. 

to gather (s , th.); collect c — — ' 

UJ I • u 

to unite, combine, bring together 



to add numbers 

• i Y ^ ^..^ 1 I • T * ^ Y s o t 2^J bJ I j I j^V I ^ 1 

to make plural, pluralize (a word) 

II II | II II . » ✓ » I fj | sn 

9 CL>^__>__j ^ — LC- t"i.„,,, t ; £~<JwS»i_>^ 6 L r *.-j w T> ^ — LC- L_j ^-o»>uj 



to pile up, amass, accumulate C"*?* "~ 

♦ 2 ^^oJj 2 J-o Lr _9 2 J I I ,,*^s^^ j» Li jJaJ 

to agree (on); to decide unanimously £, I * ' — ^ 

unanimously ^ * ^ 



to assemble, to rally tf 



^ **** t* 



to meet, to assemble t ' 4 1 — 6 

2 ,, lie 1 I l^tf* I t y 4 —' I J-£ Im. o 1 I 2jl_9 L*-*J *<L^ ^^xJ I 2-*JU I 2 .i^ ! 1 

* 2-c I ^ 2 j-oJ ^ 1 I £ L«*o 2_^ ^ UJ I j->j 3-i ju_, jl^J I *u m. J I ^o^> I 



^jj^i ■im> iJ— Sl_> ^ ^< L»-> jjj^— o — [ . . ■^i\ w o — I I — Y 



JlJL_> ^jm t-j L-j I I « — \ 



L~ _Y 



or 



The student came late. 



J* 



: Y 



The student did not come late. 



The student will not come late. 



t, _A 



• ^ IL^J I ^ dJ , 'A" m, f _1 



* I ^> 1^ c-J lUJ ! u-^ 
• ay. I I clj UJ I JjS ^ UjV I o^i 

• r ^LU I I i* Jju chilli J Li J 



We know that the Arab World is rich ',5-*-* i^x- I ^NL ; 1 I ^ I p i^. 

in oil resources . 



It is known that the Arab World is d^ik. <l^, I j^L_J I ^ I ^^_U_*J I ^ 
rich in oil resources . 

The two sides agreed to end the war. ^ «l_ j> >J I * 1 u 1 ci-^ ' 

It was agreed upon to end the war. *c 7 ,^J I* I duJ_p ' t>° 

• ^^J U — I I Ju*J I 41 Lj-j pJS ^ I J^-j ^ Uau3Jj I ^ J^L^w I ^J^ 1 -^ — ^ 

* 2 ^J>$ f 2 Ju«J 1 LfL_> I ^^-9 OJui. I 2_ juC Lo^>^f I G I J I I Jsl^'^L^ — 1 

• 2 J~_> J3» 2.A-* Li- — jJi I dJ j jJ I Cl^ & 



The farmer is a man who loves the soil. ^ ^ < ^ ... ^ L^^. I j^LaJ 

The farmer is among the people who love Jo j%J W> u~ ' _j-^£ ' O-* 
the soil most. 

Scientists are people who • I I 2^, ^j>J I ^ ^ ^ L, ><UJLxJ 
respect intellectual freedom. 



Scientists are among the people >*JLJ U I I ^ LJ I ^JxS I ^ * UJL?»J 

who respect intellectual freedom most. # «^ ^ ^ | 



( \ j) • j^jl, qs- l^ilj — Y 

( £*s> I 3) • a-i J I _jj^J I c-*-^ L5J I Jm m «» q _A 

Q b) • U^^U i _1 



Algeria obtained its independence in -e 6 ^ ^ If f ^ L^J^LL^, I ^ I J^J I oJ Li 

1962. 

As for Algeria, it obtained its • M IT ^ U l^J^UL^ I oJ bti I J3J I C f 

independence in 1962 . 

There is a large number of foreign 1>V ' ' u-* bJ ' <^ 

students in the university. ^ 

As for the university, there is a OLkJ I ^ jjx <j^> UJ 1 U f 

large number of foreign students in it. | 

♦oly, ILJ I b^f £ ^ U^J I LljjJ I c L-£^ f 

. 1 o i^,-, j 1 ^ ^ b, , 1 1 1 j u*jv 1 ^ jj 1 -Jf 



o 



* d I 1 I ^^J I 1 o> b ^ ^ « c., ^Q>-J I t_> ^5 JlJ^> j»i — 



? 6 j jZL q — Js&JS — if 

% S — Ajj—> j^^A: ar~<j — * -» L V - } r 

? 3> — ^ j^waiJl g^u: o— — ) i 
f ^JUJI jtLju^I l^^^JL I^^^J' *>X-J* a-^u; ^*LJ* c^^Jl 5 ^ fJ$ _ ^ 

f O-^j-Jl jJ M ,,**& 4 .rfu^-^aJl «OU«Jl ^ — VY 



The president received the delegation. (o**^) * I Lr ^^J I J .» » I 

The president gave the delegation the • J I I I jJ^J I ^j^^jJ I J « » " ««. I 
best (possible) reception. 

( I ^) ♦ a ^ m »m. ^>J 1 o ^^^.j, I -JT 

( ^-s-J-S) * ^A-^oJ I — Lx^iJ I <Lo ^£>J I CiA.^ — £ — i 



light 



^ * L^s?-'^ *o- ;< >-- J ^ ol;LJ*Jt o>l — *t>_Jij JJsJ* 

4 »,f # iL-^^l>jJ^ i-^U-rfJ^ 4_^j£«Jl L-^-swjL*ju j^w«jaJ ^ «>l — •rfa&^l 

ion / ^ ? / 

exchange ^ *lw-*J* J A- £ i ^L5>L~£jl Jxk^Jl ot^a^ o\^$«J1 



coordinat- 



integrative 



9 ^ mm, « i ,|- -^fJ 

A • — YT ( int'^ 1 ) T 



_ - ^ 

lor - \el ( mi' Xrx ) T -l» Q-*^ ir^ 



1. 2 liJ 



* Or 



oases 9 
scattered 



building} 
digging 



crops 



rice; plant 1 o^J-^J 



J* I 



J+JL* «■»* <t-*Sj^-*«a<a <L-^l/jaJ1 ->}L~*J\j 



dates 

tobacco ^^-J* « H^ 1 J*-- 5 «>— ( ) Y» ir- 1 ^ ^ 

wheat ^ cf^-J* £— # ir-^- 9 ^^ o-*^ 4 jrV-s^ >-^>~*J* *~+^> ^jl^ 

coffee beans * O-^' o^jL^p i>rt * "&j%-£ o>-^ i^*i-J' CA-^ * W- — * 



iron; ore 



phosphate V> 



X 



* -L-^ J — >wU 1>^4— 



heavy 



A— .Si , 



4 Ji-* — developing countries 



4 ^j^Js^y $ L (hmM^J A H i££_JU«* £~J>j_J ^-Jp 



^rtHf tfcH? >Wr?V 



continents 
its coasts 



pharaohs 

Babylonians 

Phoenicians 

Romans 

cradle 



wells 

irrigation 
area 



J.L-JI 



< J »OJl 4___^yjJ' L-ij^f-jJli ^ >T IJ _J\ J|_JL 1-9 LoJ j J> — /aJl <3 j fi> 



3 " — ~ A — 3 * — X a establishment, 

institution 



ft « 



J-~# ^ $ dj • — XI to finance 



( J»>— » $ J 1 — ) 

4 .Ju 4 ^ fiscal year 

4 ministry of 



9 % / 



finance 

J> capital 



a ,J\ capitalism 

<»1M .^J g dU-J^JL], — XY to consume 



4 



^ , f if J consumer (adj . ) 

s * -jfo ^ ~ ^ ^ , : *t^H consumers' co- 

/ ■* 7 ^ ' ^ x operative society 

/i ^ > ,««»J * ^ T««>- — XA to improve 



* M .i.-^ ( "liLj* ) beautiful 
^ ^ girl, beauty 

» j:^ / _ « 1 _ \ <j sea-port, port 



Jak^i. _ ^ _ r# plan, map 



•1^ ^ _ ^ 4. _ r j expert 



{ ^ 4. , ^ ^1 ) experience, 

j j expertise 

% — i i £. \ *; — rr to s row 



, <5 « A — Ia^*; J— rf^** ^x^$ ^ f>* 2 „ >a^«J* J^4-J* Ju-*j 



— 1 1 to resort to 



" 1 W -I 



» ^ JaftH , 



( ) 



^ ^^.w H 



mO^ i ^ »i. »f> 



♦ L — ~>jj\ O-^J-Jl Jsl^mm^^II <J>-<»<^ 4-JaJ=u» 



j Y canal 



the Suez Canal 
— ) A cotton 



— i <| amount , quanti- 
ty 



— \ ♦ abundant 



t } about, around, 
approximately 



around 
_ ^ t exports 



J - \t 

( J 4. J « i~J t J ) 



income 



annual income 
income tax 



X ^ Y — 



( dJo* # w J>1 ) 



^ $ — 5 tfS — a worth, value 



valuable 
>i — % only 



J-w ^^>s iL-rfJwaJ* J$*>L**J* ^ ^L-w**^ ^% f — 1 

« 4 q^wL^J^ A,.„ ^Ul>>^i^ ^^IjjJl 



^ i 5 1 1 ' — ) ♦ to become 

# famous s be 



famous 



»f~ we 11 -known 

J ,^>1 better-known 



_ ^ - j > root 



J=** — > — ) X rain 



* ^ Ja, o ^M »M <* ^Jj ^ 



*t * o>_J=ul it rained 

j u - rainy 
-jt -c* « ^^-i* i ^"eA _ j f to depend on 



to store 



^ \ _ ^ Lf a store, shop 



to distribute 
(to) 



IU1 .nJk J' 



gu m mm* d ... . . 



|^JJ^ Q$JU«** A-JX-^A^J Ow^j^J^ ^ Cw^mJ^ d^J^^J^ d*jj5l>Jl 5^ 



— 1 to enjoy 

enjoyment, delight 

pleasant , gratifying 

. x to utilize, 

exploit 



4— 



Y living, way 
of life 



< a*. 



* cr' * ) 



J / 



7 - 



- 1 



^1 



s5 



■2 *?t 



1\ 



- Y 



standard of 
living 

resource, in- 
come 



wealth 



wealthy 



sea 



marine, naval, 

seaman 

the Red Sea 

the Dead Sea 

the Black Sea 

ocean 



j J O J U-^X^ I I ft JjlJL» I, 



2 j^* I j^A I LmJV I 2_L*^. jVj-o 2 T I j J 2k» I }i £ j 2 ^ a 1 I ^ 



logic 



oJlJ I 1 J ft 



J.i. ■ ^ — I -9 1 J — I 



u 

S yrj 



achieving; mastery 



^ 2_, UJ I ^ JLJL*jlJ I t_ 



• 2_^ Lwi_i^ I d '4 ^ '4.^. I 1 J >^ jSt, 2 I ^o-J I ^^J^. 



LT- 9 



ft 



^1 ■ a • 



w ) 



her struggle ' ° S ' J- ^ ur-^ Jj-^ 1 ^ J^- 1 1 J* 1 O- J -*4 

(J ^9 * ^ 1 I J— ~* I—/ d I j oJ 1 2 1^ I— m*-o 2 I £- J o i'\ • *n 



u uf 



U f ^oJ I ^ U U c 



her capital ; J 1 - 
her charm; 
her sex ap- Lr . 
peal; rose 
high 

dropped j> 



breach 
embodied 



p. 



2l^> I jU I 2 I 



J I 



• - L.o.~ I I 



I. 



.. <• ° ' ... * 



b 



Li I I ^ lz U 



quantity ( p I I ) «— . ( ^ I L . .^ I I j dl , L » 1 I ) ^j^— ^ I d ^ j . 5 I 



quality i> 



d 



« d- 



^3 ^ 



JJ I 



my desire 



c L 



J. 



L 



your grand- 
father 

his grand-daughter J — *- 



d^> Lo*^ I P (_y> j * d I I d I ^ ^ I'lj 1 I d_j LxiJ I 

U uj I — dl J— > ^ ftv L*jS _ d I ^-oJ 1 I u-W J 



i " f I ; x v ^ 



cr^ cs^ d — 



supporter 



df 



! 



C5 U 



*' d t » I 1 d I _^-oJ 



Lc d UwwoJ I d^ix-iJ I ^^J I j-o^U*. I jfl^-i 2 ,,t I I JlJ I O La JjX-1 I a 1 

origin J ' 

law . •» L— i 

material d J ' 



I _J ! 



1 j 



J — a 



I jjj I ^ 2__^ L'no I I j» ^_U_I L5 2 — U,.;;iK.o.J I ^ jjJUJ U j^^-e ^ I 

ft 

J 4 " I 2 1 Lj d "..j O ftV T ^9 L***^J Lr 'i-O ^-jJ jJ-^J» I jJ-o-J I 



I 



1 c 



IS q 1 <3^_ iJ ! 



L^_o * L_> d^x_j — I I cj L>J I j C) ' ^ ^ j-J L 



^ j ' theatre 1 

^_U^ 1 council' 

j^i^, j«i I 1 situation 1 

jA-Lo-o dJJ L_« 'kingdom 1 

Those with doubled and weak -middle roots may have sound plurals in /-aat/ : 
Jl^> o I ^>-^ 'aisle 1 

6 j oljl^ f cave' 

A few have other plurals : 

or U 1 8 P lacel 

Nouns of place derived from verbs other than Form I have patterns identical to 
those of the passive participles of those verbs , for examples 

11 1 h H tJlU-o 'place of prayer 1 ( <J^> 'to pray') 

XIII X B R ^, 'laboratory' ( I 'to test 1 ) 

All these have sound plurals in /-aat/: 

o U!Xa-o 'places of prayer' 
gI 'laboratories' 



Sound 



Doubled: 
Weak M : 

Weak L : 



T B X 
# *"** *™" 

so 

* 

MR R 
K W N 
T Y R 

L H W 

R M Y 



a 



j Ik.* 

if 



kitchen 1 
theatre 1 

aisle 1 

place 1 
airport 1 
nightclub ' 
goal 1 



/ 



— ^ 



It 



to cook 1 ) 

to be dis- 
tracted 1 ) 

to pass 1 ) 

to be 1 ) 

to fly') 

to amuse s,o, 1 ) 

to aim at 1 ) 



b* Pattern maFMiL 



This is the pattern for nouns of place derived from Form I verbs with 
first radical W or Y, most of those whose imperfect vowel is III $ and a few whose 
imperfect vowel is /u/ • 

u « L>« 'council 1 
* / 

! west , sunset 1 
JlJ^o 'standpoint 1 



Sound 



Weak F 



J L S 
GRB 
W Q F 
W ^ I 



_ U ^-U f to sit 1 ) 

£ js. 'to set (sun) 1 

/ / 



( 
( 

( iJJL* <Jjj • 'to stand') 



'situation' 



( ^ ^ 



to be situ- 
ated') 



c . Patterns maFMaLa, maFMiLa, and maFMuLa 

Some nouns of place have one (or more) of these patterns instead of, or in 



addition to, the two previously discussed. 



Sound 



Weak M 



MLK 
K T B 

a a r 

G W R 



<L5LL-© 'kingdom 1 
' library' 



d _ r >Jsu> cemetery 



"d j U_o 'cave' 



'to rule') 



.1 l_*.xS f to write') 

' ' to bury ' ) 
Z- j U to become 



hollow 1 ) 

For the patterns in a, b, and c above, by far the most common plural is 
maFaaMiL: 



el^-LoJ I dLU L. 1 king of kings i f . If the addressee is not pre- 
sent, or unknown , the accusative indefinite is used, e.g. L, 'Somebody! 1 
? fellow! 1 (wherever you are). 

V-rf I (masculine or feminine), (rarely, l^*-^ ( fern.) is used only before a 
nominative noun with the definite article, e.g. 1 listeners 1 . 1 

D. Nouns of place and t 

A great many Arabic nouns are derived from verbs and generally have the mean- 
ing *place where or time when (the activity indicated by the verb) is carried on 1 . 
For example , from the verb £^**o (imperfect ^ \*> . ;> > ) 1 to manufacture 1 comes the 
noun ^L%Jo 1 factory 1 . Such words are known as nouns of place and time (or simply 
nouns of place , since that is much the more common of the two meanings . ) In a num- 
ber of cases the noun of place has a specialized meaning which may seem somewhat 
removed from the meaning of the verb ; for example I (from the verb I 

1 to begin 1 ) can mean 1 starting-point 1 , but can also mean ' foundation 1 or 'principle 1 . 
A few nouns of place are derived from nouns rather than verbs, for example Lr <~-Lo 
1 coffee-house 1 from 'coffee 1 . 

Nouns of place derived from Form I verbs most commonly have the patterns 
maFMaL or maFMiL; some have maFMaLa, maFMiLa, or maFMuLa, as follows: 

a * Pattern maFMaL . 
Doubled: Short vowel shifts: -FMaL becomes -FaML 
Weak M: -Wa~ and -Ya- become /aa/ 

Weak L: ~aW- and -aY- become /aa/, with nunation /an/ 

This is the pattern for nouns of place derived from Form I verbs (other than 
those with first radical W or Y) whose imperfect vowel is /a/ or (with a few ex- 
ceptions) /u/, from a few with imperfect vowel /i/, and from those with last 
radical W or Y. Examples: 



1 that , the fact that' 



jj w f that (foil. 



) 



The nominal izer U is used with certain verbs (in the third masculine 
singular perfect) and adjectives (in the indefinite accusative) at the beginning 



of a clause to form adverbail expressions of degree: 



U \ j*J& s U j^S f often f 

UJ ILxJ / UJ tL f how often 1 



L *$. ... I '4 / UJLi 'seldom, rarely 1 

O I UJ IL 1 while, as, 
the more so 

as 1 



U I \S f We often get tired of these drills . ' 
U LJ U f most often, mostly, in most cases 1 



22. Prepositions: 



CP' 



to 1 

in; by; with 1 
until; as far as 1 

on f 

from; about 1 
in 1 



J 1 to, for 1 

ti^J 'with, at 1 
£-« 'with 1 



/ 

J 



' since ' 



dJU I 



(in oaths) 'by' 
'by God!' 



<>« 'without' 



like, as , such as 1 
Combinations; 'without 1 ^-h 'without' 

23. Purpose (followed by subjunctive) 'in order that's 

Combination: 'in order that. . .not' N l . < I < 

24. Redundant U : (does not affect case inflection) , 'ever, at all' , etc . 

i-^-ij-j* U-t _ e-w^J ^ 'from nearly; soon' 

ft 

d^\j U I j I f if you (ever) see him' 

25. Topicalizer : ( -i>) ♦ • • U I 'as for... 1 

• f» I ^ ^ -^ Li Ju«A-o U 1 1 As for Mohamed, he did not come today. ' 

26. Vocatives : U 'O f l+JL f / 1*1 f 'O 1 



U is used before a nominative without nunation, e.g. Li L, 'o reader ' ; 

if the noun is the first term of an idafa, it is put in the accusative , e.g. 



14. Exclamatory : U (followed by adjective verb) 'how... 1 .' 

St 

! * UJ I ^1 L f How far away the water is I 1 
15* Future (followed by indicative): ^ < ^ 'will, going to (do s.th.) 1 

16. Indefinite U (following a noun) 1 some, one, a certain 1 

L U fS \ j± m# f We 1 11 be seeing you some day. 1 

17 . Inter jections : d I 1 oh 1 1 

<Tl« • • 1^ f ohI f d LL..^ f I ^ 1 oh grief I 1 

U 1 hal look I hey 1 {q I) o 'how preposterous 

(that.,,) I 1 

Note the following uses of Lj* : 

a) *<L, j Li U 'Here she comes 1 1 1 See her coming! 1 

b) (J ♦ ♦ • U f here . . .is 1 , consisting of l& and the demonstrative I j , as in 

I j cuj, I U 1 There you are I 1 
*y j I ^^j* U f Here we are 1 1 

18. Interrogatives ; f 1 is it that. .a?' f is it that...?' 

19. Introducers (coming initially in a clause): 

O^J 'but 1 oSJ 'but 1 

Jj I 'indeed 1 c-,. ; , 1 'would that 1 

^1 cs — ^ perhaps 1 J*J 'perhaps, it is 

hoped that ... 1 

With the exception of ^ ^. c these take a subject in the accusative. ^ in 
Classical Arabic was an inflected verb, but is found only in this form in modern 
Arabic . 

Combinations: o Li> ! for, since 1 I f indeed, rahter 1 

(followed by nomi- 
native) 

20 * Negative : %£ ! no, certainly not 1 ^ 'no; not 1 

'has not, did not 1 \ — *J 'not yet 1 
t^J 'will never 1 U 'not' 

21. Nomina lizer : q f 'that 1 U 1 that ' 



7. Circumstantial ( J U) : j 'while, as* 

lil-s^ „■ j&j * U. 'He came laughing.' 
J (plus jussive) 'let, make, have 1 



8. Command: 



°A.< I ' Let him rise up'' 
^Li__Li 'So try! 1 



tl^Jj 'Let's go. 1 



9. Conditional : o [ 'if. 1 3 1 'if, when' 



'if 



10. Conjunctions : j | (followed by a verb) 'and then; when; since, because' 



r 



'or' 



Combinations : 

with O I 



^ f 1 that is to say 1 
jx-i 1 thereupon, then 1 
v_9 'and then, and 1 



with £ I 



^1 j I 1 in view of the ^ 1^ I until, up to the 
fact that 1 point that' 

ot£ 'as if 

^ 'because' 

U-5 'and likewise (is)' 



u 1 



^ I V I 'but, however 1 

I £-0 tf II 



with 



'or' 



'but rather ' 
'but, however ' 

'and 1 



1 » . \ >; . 'while, whereas' 

\S '(plus nom.) 'as if 
L_5 'as; and also' 



s 

f / o J 



11, Correlative: 



12. Durative: 



13, Exceptives: 



( , f ) ♦ ♦ ♦ C I 'either . . • (or) 1 
U (plus perfect) 'as long as 1 

I ■ m c U» • 'as long as we live 1 
a . . I j U* • 'as long as he studies Arabic 1 
^ I 'except' M > 'except' 



C . Parts of Speech. Particles 



Particles include the following; listed also are combinations of words that have 
the functions of particles: 

1. Ac c omp anime nt : j plus accusative 'with 1 



2. Adverbs: 



* d 


U 1 ^ * U 'He came 


with his brother 


t 


0* 1 


'now 1 




' thus 1 




'yesterday 1 




'here ' 


O-i 1 — ' ■ j I 


1 in that case , then' 


dJ L^/dl 


' there ' 


f 


'yesterday 1 




'after' 




'firstly 1 




'before' 




'also 1 




'above' 




'only 1 




'at all' 



Combinations : 



d I j I / d 1 j j I 
U 



Interrogative adverbs: t a , < 



Relative adverbs; 
3 e Affirmatives : 
4. Annunciatives : 



at that time, then' 

perhaps ' 

only 1 

how?' 

where? 1 

where ' 



r« s l-j < — » 



yes 1 
UJ I I j I . • • • 



SJjS 
fj / I j UJ 



likewise 1 

thus' 

thus' 

when? ' 

why? 1 

when 1 

yes' 



' lo, there is ; all of a sudden there 



is , , 



'.•.And suddenly the door opens . ' 



5 . Aspectual : jJ> (with perfect) 'has/have/had (done s .th.) ; (with indicative) 
'will perhaps' 

St 

* Ls ^ I yy* dJ L-~*j <•.:*.« Ls m. I j « 1 'I have received a letter from my brother . ' 

6. Assertative : 'indeed, surely' 

V sf^-l I 'It is certainly strange. ' 



relative pronouns; 



^y* 1 whoever, 
he who 1 



U 'that 



which 1 

The relative <j JJ I is definite, while the interrogatives and the relatives 
and U are indefinite . 
3 . demonstratives include 

Ijj* 'this, that (near you) 1 dlj / I j 'that 1 
dJj 'that (over there) ' 

I 1 this , that (near you) 1 dJ j ! that (over 

there) ' 



dlj/ I j 'that 1 



4. Adjectives include 
adjectives : 
participles : 

elatives: 
ordinal numerals: 
included also: 



big 1 c-x^ 'hard' ^ 

going 1 I j 1 having j 

studied' 

bigger 1 I 1 more famous' 

third' ^ U 'tenth 1 

one 1 L*_Ti I 'two' 



'brave ' 

1 famous 1 



Participles are adjectives with verbal force: they can take direct objects 

like verbs, and show differences in type of action, as in 

• d *j j_*J I ^^J I '<L*fc I j » I I 'The girl is going to school ' (progressive 

' action) 



^jjJ I "^a U bf f I have understood the lesson. 1 (present 

perfect action) 



5. Noun-pr epos it ions are nouns that occur only in the accusative or genitive cases 
and function as prepositions* Some common ones are 

* Lxi I 'during' 'under 1 
f L> I 'before' 'after' 



' over 1 



'among' J}L> 'during' 

'withjat ' ' 'behind' 



J 'around; 
about 1 

J . « 'before' 

uj9 j 'without; 
but not' 



B. Parts of speech. Nouns, 



■V i 



Bo Nouns are divided into five subclasses: nouns, pronouns, demonstratives, adjec- 
tives and noun-prepositions 
1* Nouns include 



nouns : 

cardinal numerals : 
interrogative nouns: 
quantifiers : 

verbal nouns: 



f man f 



<L$Ls 'three 1 
(a^f) f which? f 

jj$ 'all, each 1 



cause 



'eggs' 



ten' 'hundred 1 
how many? how much? 1 
all' {Je*-i 1 some 1 

enriching 1 J U^Ji^ I 'using 1 



^jj 'studying' * I 

Of these, interrogative nouns and quantifiers have no dual or plural. The noun 
^ f in statements means 'any 1 ; in exclamatory sentences, it means 'what a . . . ' 

and ^£ , which is followed by genitive, means 'how many ...'.' 'how often. . .1' 

for example: 



ukJ I 



'for any people (at all) 1 

'He composed a story—and what a story! f 

'How many stars there are in the sky I ' 

'and how overjoyed he was on hearing that 
piece of news 1 1 



Quantifiers used independently are masculine singular: 

dJUj c_9^j^ J < I I 'Everyone knows that.' 

Verbal nouns are nouns in shape but have verbal force in that they may form a 
construction with a subject in the genitive case and a direct object in the accusa- 
tive, e.g. 



r 

which is different from 



A yyjj *1 ; U 'his wife's cooking (of) the meat 1 



-.^ ,U 'His wife cooked the meat.' 



2. Pronouns include 
personal pronouns: 
interrogative pronouns: 



Li I 



o^j, I 'you 1 



^ 'they' 



'who? 1 IjL / U f what?' 



• 1 J-o l-9^ L .-Vc> I ^_Ix- uUoJiwo dL_ju-w ^ d— 1..J Lj ^oJLwoJ I ^j-o 

Caliphate - 1 
caliph * - 2-i*Ji 



back s rear 



behind ( * I ^) 



d.i J Uwo _A 



violation, misdemeanor 



different (from), contradictory (to), inconsistent (with) (J) l^<, _1 

• dJ 1 dusJ U^> dJ I I 

controversial ^ <wJ-& l -.i^c • 



/J w s 



left over uLJLk-o _J ) 

heritage, legacy o I < * U , o 

* t^— ' jj^ ' J I L a—I k, * l _ s -& 

U^J I IzS tc J> Y 



(re) conciliation, compromise, peace 

justice of the peace ^_WJ I ^ U. 

/ 



L_9 



* J r - v 



to be the successor of (s.o.)> to succeed — 

* JJJ> Li ^5 JA« j J-qJ X -O ,'i I I _j.,^„; I 1-9 — L> 

to appoint (s.o.) as successor ^s-i=^ * <Juj* _\ 

• o.J^-^J I t^J-^ d o^.^ I j**s- jS-j j^j I <i L.,. L>. .1 I t-fl— la» 

to contradict; to break (rule) us^li- / <LiJ L>~o < J>J L> J$ 



• d 



not to (return), to fail to (return) ciJi^ < ( d j^J I) ^ _t 



d 



backward , underdeveloped 



to differ (from) d>^U^ I < (^) JlJ S± I 

• dL-j^-9 j K^iSi I d it* jS* ^yo <L-j J jy*.**J I ^ I I I k <> L^3K-j 



to disagree, dispute, quarrel *JJjii*. I 

* j*?-*J^S 'dJS^o LxvuJ$ L*J I j jo^J I ijs—i (ci^SJ I) ci^L^>V I ; Ja^, 

difference, diversity ^^L^ I 

irrespective of difference in J»^Lx^ 1 ^^J-^ 



s / 



to become reconciled with one another ^J * S 

to agree on, accept C^^° ' 6 c^™^ C^ 3 ^ ' — ^ 

J I C _!L )0 I j^J 

technical term o LoLk»© I r Mk^ I __Y 



to make (land) arable; reclaim I < ^J^ixi 1 _A 

• d Slk-WJ I d Jjfc d L~oJ U *d Uo-sO>J 1 I I j^L^x^** U 'dS~ \ j yA I 6 j\ j 3 

governmental agency; administration U-« — ''d^JjL' ~~*\ 

• 3^ J 1^1 

s * o y 

interest, best interest d^J^-o -J * 

public interest ' ' ^ ■■-U-oJ ' 

♦ *<L* UJ I djxJUu^J I J jm> ur -Q <JJ j J^-^ u ' ^V; I* < T .>,? d,J, I '<Lo ^£^J I 

full legal power; power of attorney °' *- <*-s^-*> — ^ 

• j ui>J I jj^-JJ» ^oJ 1 ^a-^j*.^; *<L« Li d J jAJ 

good, proper, suitable (for) £-J U — 

the public interest ^ UJ I UJ I 

in favor of, for the benefit of jJ U> 

• I f%~J I ^J U ^ d ^ .ivS J U-p U d jl>^w*J I I ^» ^JL^ 



The lesson was easy* became easy. 

The lesson became easy. 
/ > / 



/ ? 



* d_ju?»^0 d l-fVO* O I I 



> ^^J bJ I J.:\-o I I ^-i bJ$ J^_9 I d-icto-J I J ^> 

< Ji — - * ^ — - crj j-M ,j b 



15 ^ 
IS _Y 
15 _A 



l^JSz a IS -1 

1 C^, IS _1 • 



d^-tjji dJ LwoJ I L5 —X 

• LL-^j jj i ,j is .jr 

• b..,,irv C 

d b i 1 I ew IS 



•VI b _i 



J u° — ' 



to become or be proper or fitting 



✓ f - 



to put in order; to mend, repair ^ '^- J * ^_J— ^» 



to make peace 



to foster peace between. 



_J dv-^jsJ b jfU-Jk, J (^"^^ b I * b-w* I du^ I b 



ixJ bwJ b d J->^woJ I I O_o b 



to reform 
reformer 



I a d, ,A. ,*».. t 0- 



. UJ > uU^i _Y 

'<Ls_jJL»J I fj. Vfc^ ,j I J j L>o _^ ♦ 



I 



d -* v ^-^ o ' cA 



J* 



I read the story in this book*, 

This is the book in which I read 
the story. 



d L ./ ^-C- L« ...L.J> O L-.«» — f 



-1 



n Y _ 



a. 



? 4 l~U=JL ^ 



1— 




> — fc o — • — 



i»Jl J fill " <L— «? 



* <»>->•.> O* ' — H*J <J>— ' J — * 
1 t ft 



1 1 

ir 

I i 

n 

U 

n 
t • 

Tr 

T I 
To 
T1 
TY 



I^JU I : ^ LU I . JU I 



• "d « U U-U _ f 



Religions differ greatly. 

Human feelings are the same in 
all parts of the world. 



Human feelings are the same in 
all parts of the world no matter 
how much religions differ . 



• fj U_I I " L^j. I 

* laO I ^ „• t^- ( _ J _9 d JJ> I ^ d-j^i U»uiV I __,-£- I . V., a 1 I 
• L, j}f I (■;■ < I, "ifc. I L>_(_<> j» J I 

_ m _ 



. «. .J ^ .J » J—^ * 

be buried • « O 9jX u S — 

? d-JUL c-S^-t* J & • . , ^^JL- L JUL Kz£j~~£\ J a> 



1 o-*>- 




touched 



beaming 



. ,t U» ^ s^sUJl o„-„.^ c 



» » 9 



J. 



*w <w>„>J^ f>—£ {X**3 



6 6 



^ < — ( >JSJj _ 



^ 5 ^ — >• ^ 1 — **> ^v— ^ X? u^JSj ^^-Ju^ ^L^^ll 



• °— ^ . f >>j) ^ ti ff — \ * « O ^ fa lj 



death-bed ^ cP-^ cr-^ , -— i ♦ cAy— * L~f~*u J-^j oj-^H — Ur Jp 

— £u aJj\-j> L^JSlJ^ 4j-jb\ki\ kr J\ j»>-aJ \-~t$s* J) j\JSj * <uju*1 A-.'ilwi L--» 



buddhist 



trembled 



So*- 

w ft 

« |H i , ■ Bin) 



I _ 



4 Jjjdi _ 



4 LJ ^1 f-J - 



d_ 



1 >» ^1 



. J ^ — oil _ 

4 ■rf>»>/^ %^jL-*J\? j! .J^lM 1p JLJ^LhJ^ ^JL-J^ i^aJkl ^^Ja; oLj^_^j_-* 

* * * & 



3 U 



l "'*J * I JT. fc; 



O, 4=3$ * ^rw^ A—; jswJL^ ^-J L~$«£jj S^Ujl ^ L^j£u ^>L5 

t A^^y^^^L L^JLw ^ l^^s^Uo L.^.jl^ ^Jal; J ,&>J ♦ V— A/%- ^ 

? -i_^J* » o_J i^ul _ 



? ^ .i.J » 



♦ r ~ 



\ L'U 0> J\ L^-.„.v L-.X-5 J>jtf \ J 



Gospel 



ifcS I JfcS _ JSlS • \ \ painful killing 



. .-. ,.,11 



mortal, killer 



kill 

J «u>J i J It>J — T* to bear, suffer 



frLaJ* J_-ft>J bearing hard- 

>' ^ y / ships ; 

i ( ) ^ — to become clear 



(to) 



*L*aa«p — u^ju> o i m o«^w> ™ n weak 




weak-hearted, 
meek 

J — -TV alone, only; 



lonely; 



^ * *-i — >^ * j — # -i — ^ ) 



J ~>.i« uniform 



* i^JLJ* V ^J\ 'L^i ^ ^.L-Jl J^saJ 



CA-** to merge(s,th.) 

^ ^ together 

^•4 e->^ monotheistic 

* ~f-?>-^ * J — her parents' 

^ only daughter 

^ >■>• — Yl hot;fervent; 

passionate 



_ ni _ 



( v^- 



f V; — 5 ) 



n^/* -—11 




_ ) 1 




u°b — uPj • — ) A 



silently 
silent movies 

to come close, 
get near, ap- 
proach 



near 
soon 

companionship, 
company 



his majesty 

peace, security, 

order 



public safety 

the police 

the security 

council 

to overcome 



most of the 
time ; 

in most cases 
majority 
pain, ache 



disease, ill- 
ness 



to be ill 



f 5 y J noble sentiment 

P *l >S\ _ £> direction, side; 



f ILJt *L^;\ ^Jum ^ a^>JU;^» i^UJt ^UjJ* 



part; grammar 



in this manner 



/ toward; approx- 



imately 



\ . *T _ ^ whatever , no 
matter what 



4^*J-a-H J— o' Otj-*-™^ o>-^ O^—^* JjV-j>m 



^ I - \ ? whatever the 



case may be; 



a— J s> _ y life away from 

home; feeling 

♦ tS$ — * & \ ». LA-tH'Hf ^ *-^>-^ oL— J* J-5cr of separation 

( V — ^ * ) 

I JL^t $ JL JL^t — A to become or 

be far from; 

Cj~J*$$3 J in the distance 




•j 



at a distance 

from afar 

from a distance 



w 2 & $ 

J^J* A far-sightedness, 



foresight ; 



jl^j of far-reaching 

' s s consequence ; 

*\ °<^> _ <[ suddenly 

dl $ (w) ^1 ^ > _ ^ # to hold, grasp 

S J) s 

m y _ 4 *y _ ^ ^ crisxs 

"i ^J'j) 4 ./> cabinet-crisis 



o *J> $ 1 L 'J> _ n to be silent 



_ U1 _ 



;jt >J* JlJ\ 



L 



i 



5 - r 




- 1 



to repeat; 
(with V.N.) 
re-do (s .th .) 



to reconsider 

he continued 
saying 

he no longer 

listened 

limit .boundary; 

extent 



to a certain 
degree ; 

to a consider- 
able degree ; 
to the farthest 
limit 

when, whenever 



when 

sometimes 

(pl.)fe»el in g s > 
sensations 



u' CP' 



• <L,..; 1 L*. ) I l-j Lj ^» (J 



1-9 



( H»l 



* ) 



- UY - 



money, fare 



desparation 
hope 

move away 



perfection 



* " jjz~3 J^_, " Ux^, I *^/^Jfc ^ 
I — & jJ^jJ I ^ I ^ I ^ (J> (J _^_sJ I Li I ! d t& I I » I J & 







.J— « 1 



! I 



! " I 



! Si fJ I "AaJ ^, IJL^ I 2 j I 



q — o Si J 1 jj^-L- j-~> d — j I 



living away from home 



! I ■ I I 



become narrow 



desire 



o 



\j I, 



♦ * ^ q 1 | ^ & dLl^ 



I < 



success 



j — ^ 



? V * /> y 
*J» <„. <"i ft, ^. 



■o>.. "» I I < — > 1 „ ' ^ 



s ,j~s*J i i . . . • a r ^ is^— f yJi ' 3 i " 

similarity; differ- J ^ ' O ' <5* ^ ci^- 1 1 j> 1 <J**~i O^J^ 1 i>^j> 

GRC6 

. • • a—y^j i i • i i& • ^ jj i ^jx5 f 

relatives el—JSSj ^) 1-^ I ^ Uj j_i \S^. — . I ^ J_& 1 ^ ^JJ I 



[&> b> ^ 1,-14 1 ,1 Cjioi l& 
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L5 U 
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- / 1 
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LJLs* (jr*-^ o-^ d U I j * L-^ 



-5 c3' 



I . 1 



d o J 'L 

Majnun Layla , a play in verse, by Ahmad Shawqi (1868-1932), is based on an 
early legendary romance, the romance of the poet Qays and Layla and their idealized, but 
unfulfilled, love* Here we have an excerpt from the play as sung by two leading Egyptian 
singers c The scene which begins with Qays* visit to Layla f s encampment offers a moving 
description of his love, through a dialogue between Qays and Layla, and Qays soliloquy. 
A partial English translation of this scene can be found in : Najib Ullah, Islamic 
Literature , New York 1963, pp. 199-203. The entire play has been translated into 
English by Arthur Arberry, and published by Luzac 1933. 
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This verb stands in a causative relationship to f to know, come to know 1 

as in u 1 ^ or I f He learned to love 1 . 

Other causative verbs are listed below; the accusative object of the underlying 
verb, if any, whether noun or clause, may in every case serve as the second accusa- 
tive of a causative verb : 

to give (a girl) in marriage to (s.o.) 1 

to give (s.o.) (s.th.) to drink 1 

to feed (s.o,) (s.th.) 8 

to acquaint (s.o.) with (s.th.) 1 

to inform (s.o*) of (s.th.) 1 

to save (s.o.) (a trouble)! ; 1 to protect 
(s.o.) from (s.th.) 1 

to give (s.o.) (s.th.) to drink 1 
e . Verbs with two accusatives can be made passive, in which case the first accusa- 
tive becomes the subject of the passive verb and the second accusative remains un- 
change d • Examp le : 

a *»> I I Lo^. j u UJ I L JLif f The young man was appointed chairman 

of the committee . 1 

In the case of verbs of giving, either of the two accusatives can be made the 
subject of the passive verb, as in 

3 

S Q * 

Li^j UJ I c'.jUc I f The slave-girl was given two dinars. 1 

'<l? j UJJ £ I j L^_-.j f 'Two dinars were given to the slave-girl. 

\j Lc-ijJ I ^J^s* I x y^J f To whom were the two dinars given? 1 



w 







uf 


ST 
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1 

w 




f_U f 
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b . Verbs of considering : the first accusative and the second accusative are in the 
relationship of subject and predicate, e.g. 



Some common verbs of considering are 

'to consider 1 



f We consider him a great hero (-that he 
is a great hero) 1 



to consider 1 
to imagine , suppose' 
to view, believe 1 
to find' 



t-3 



W tt/ 



'to consider 1 

1 to consider 1 

'to know 1 

f to know 1 



c . Verbs of transforming: the first accusative becomes the second accusative, e .g. 



• <l.-*->> 



I I 



Some common verbs in this group are 

w w 



f They appointed the young man chairman 
of the committee . 1 



1 to elect (s.o.) as (s .th.) 1 

1 to choose (s.o.) as (s .th.) 1 

'to appoint (s.o.) as (s.th.)' 

'to make (s.th.) into (s.th.) 1 

'to call (s.o. s.th.) ' 

! to name (s.o. s.th.) 1 

'to make (s.o.) into (s.th.) 1 



tj^j^ — J^i j 1 to put (s.o.) in charge of (s.th.) ' 
Note that the first three may also occur without a second object . 

d. Causative verbs : the first accusative is caused to act on the second accusative; 

these are typically Form II or Form IV verbs with causative meaning, e.g. 

« f | d^ZS c 'She taught him love (caused him to know 
( t) love)' 



L5 U 



* d ^s^V I Ji U-«J I ^ J^J j^J I ejS^ ju> o^j, \Sj * 
• L$, t> . I d LlJlJ I oJL> j L> juit J U c j^a-j d j^*aJLJ I f j..!-.* ^ j£* —1 Y 

p. / fi, 

' ^ J lioJi-iV I _j U j jV I ^ d^ _>>J I Lr i l^J> I JJS> I dJ LjJ I jaJ U_J I ^ J^L* ". I — X * 

Do Parts of Speech. Verbs (continued) J^JJ I • r ^SJ I ^ I 5 f a 

Verbs with two accusatives o^J^ 1 S^^^J • J UJ^ ! 

Certain verbs take two accusative objects; they can be divided into three 
groups depending on the relationship of the two accusatives to each other, 
a. Verbs of giving : the first accusative is an indirect object and the second is 
a direct object, e.g. 

♦ j Li^j *<L-> j UJ I L5 i>-£ I 'He gave the slave-girl two dinars. 1 
It is also possible to express the indirect object with J ,e.g. 

• 'i^j UJJ Li^j ls 1>-p f f He gave two dinars to the slave-girl. 1 
Other verbs of giving are 

— £-^<> 1 to give, grant 1 — 1 to give, donate 1 

j^J-i _ j I J 'to give (s.o.) more <J^j-* — 3 1 to give (s .0.) his 

of (s.th.) 1 " full share of (s.th.) 1 

— f to give (s.o.) (s.th.) oU 'give! (s.o.) (s.th.) f 



e. The negative verb u--*J is also one of the sisters of ^ IS , since 

it can be followed by a predicate or by an indicative verb, (which it serves to 
negate) : 

♦ d_j*j> I ; I *<L-hJ» I • f 1 She is not Jordanian but Lebanese . 1 
I oJ I j L, I ^ I I 'Where am I going to? I do not know. 1 

The predicate of u » j I is generally in the accusative, but is also often 
in the genitive after ^ , with no difference in meaning, as in 

•l^j jJ^^ dJ J u ., m , 1 rr _j-c. dU.i^^J 1 That is not strange. 1 

f . In Classical Arabic ^ — f it is hoped that, perhaps 1 was a fully con- 
jugated verb ( I \ „, c < <•'«.; ,m,.& etc .) ; in modern Arabic , however , only the form 

— occurs , never inflected . We have accordingly classified it among intro- 
ducers under particles , ^ — may be followed by the subject but more commonly 
is followed by q I plus subjunctive : 

Lr i I 3 6 .'xst c< xJ L-*-_j ^ f 1 1 hope this letter of mine will reach 

# dj>^oJ I p U - you and (find you) in perfect health. 1 

• ^ U" ^ I d J L^J I ^ M.& f I hope the letter will reach you. 1 

♦o U L eJiLi L*a^ LaJ j» I j _T 

• 1 mJ *J I c^jJ I J-*^~> ls J^jl > o J Ij U — 

• >J^J I jALiJ 2>^jJI cwl5 Lw. J I ^ I, ,1 I di^ f _Y 



dj^^j 1 ci^^> I 3 U-o-o j-^ I I f The man became sick and his daughter 

• ^v^i began to feel the pain, 1 

The common verbs in this group are 

I to become 

_ > rrs**_, — j L-^ f to become 1 

f , Mi ^ — . u .«„ * I 1 to become 1 



c . Verbs of beginning ^ _«_»&J I J U~i I these are verbs which mean 'to begin (doing 
s.th.) 1 when used in the perfect tense with a following indicative verb* For ex- 
ample, the verb f normally means 'to take 1 , but in the following sentence 
it means 1 to begin 1 : 

<j y^>^ ( x> 1 I I I 'The meat began to burn. ' 
These verbs thus contrast with the verbs T and f I which mean 

1 to begin 1 in both tenses and have no other meanings . 
The most common verbs of beginning are 

lKt"- 

d. Verbs of 'about to f :<L?j UuJ Ij LJ>fin this group are two common verbs— 1) 

j tfL -j * almost' is commonly followed by an indicative verb (but may also be 
followed by ^ I plus subjunctive), e.g. 

almost fell. 

j j\ l>> ^ j *> "* « 'And then he will be free... or almost. ' 

2) l s I _ d f to be on the point of, about to (do s.th.) is usually 

followed by q\ pl us subjunctive, as 

* ^Lz ,j I _^*J I .:i 3 1 'War was about to break out. 1 
• ^1 ^ I I d — - ^» 'The project is about to be completed.' 

The verbal noun is often used in the expression (^f) dU^ Lr -U f on the 
verge of 1 , e.g. 

•i^j^J I cr J-& 'It (f.) was about to disappear. ' 



- 1 YY - 



St 

<*. P*rts of speech. Verbs (continued) J^-U I _ r ^LU I f L—J> I _ ^ 

The verb o ^ ^an be used in three ways: with a subject only, in which 
case it denotes existence; with a predicate in the accusative, a prepositional 
phrase; or an adverb clause in which case the predicate describes or in 

some way modifies the subject; or with a verb in the imperfect indicative or the 
perfect, in which case it denotes the time context of that following verb. Illustra- 
tions: 

SjJuJ I cr° d- 1 * u L >J 1 f-*^ lH> u 15 'There was, long ago, a certain king, 

« m i I j c', . aJ who had only one daughter . 

gj15^ aJ>j^o aaa^ I L£ f His daughter was known for her intern- 

et US OUJI^ ^ U gence, and she was exceedingly beauti- 

es . . f ^ studying the arts and the 



sciences . 1 



* '<L, j^J I u o ^—r^ i I - j^ jJF.c^ 1 (And) she had studied Indian music/ 

There are a number of other verbs in Arabic that, like ^ IS , can take an 
accusative predicate and can be followed by a verb in the indicative; these verbs 
are culled ^ li g 1^ I 'the sisters of ^ \S \ and may be sub- 

grouped as follows; 

a« Verbs of continuing j I j^^^i 1J UJ> f these may be used with a predicate or with 

an indicative verb or with a subject alone, e.g. 

• IzS L-** JJb 'He remained silent. 1 

* dJL dju* j.^c^J I ^ J-o^-. JJi ! He kept on working at the factory for a 

long time . 1 

The common verbs in this group are 

f lj U 'as long as 1 t5-^-* * ur^ 'to remain 1 

J lj U ! to still be or do 1 U ! to still be 

J Ij- V V or do 1 

b . Verbs of becoming: dj^^t^oJ 1 J UJ I these verbs mean 1 to become 1 when they are 

followed by a predicate, and 1 to come to, get to the stage of (doing something) 1 

when followed by an indicative verb (see also group c below), e.g. 



on the one hand ... on the other hand ^sJ* ' Cr«J # * * i>° — Y 

• a,, wo U ^ I ^ ^^^no-i LoJ& 1 1 

race d j> ^ — ±s» j «_A 

aspect; approach ^ j f / _ 

*Lf^ ^ or-* d ^ U J-*?> ' O ^ 

♦ d d JjC dJj\^L« J I d J^J 

especially, in particular u* ^ — ^ 

generally, in general j» U db> ^ 

* <?/ 

for the sake of God dJU I d> —1 • 

* d._ LI I djs ^-s-^ L^o J I d Ls^j <_£--L j Li_p I 

notable, eminent man * jT — <jL ^ ^ — 1 ^ 

direction d^> ^ _H 



point of vzew ^3 d ^.^ _j y 



d. 



to get in touch (with) '^J j * -* • — Y 

• <L_Ly I 1 ^3-^ (j^ L^-j J I ^-Lfr (j^.i—j <5«w^ ! j j J -I L,^ ^ I ^^J I <j ^ 



I dJLJ L.^ ^.9 b J— ^ I 



relationship 



-A 



to direct 



to turn one's face, one ! s attention to ur^ ' ' ^— 



to face, confront '<L^> 1^ « d — — ^ 

to turn, bend one f s step * ^ls-' ' ^ <J— — T 



to face each other 



to be directed; to head 



dL-» ! I Uo»_jV I 



I 



side; direction 



- >Y1 - 



J- 



JLi 



dJLi cu£j j f — ) H 



if * 



to arrive, reach 



I have received a letter 




dJ 



to bring, convey 



to continue 



dJU f 



connection 
communications 
means of communications 



traffic routes c^Us> 1 ^-<>J I <j J±> 

Ministry of Communications ^ I >0 I | 2^ 

/ 

* j}L_J I o^Lo I I J*, \ — w ^ — ur-^ o^Uo I j~*J I d^ I J j J-o^-^ 

to attain, reach J*> ^ < ^ I 

• rf-ju-./ I d * I ^Ja ■) I ^m., * " I *d J3- d JLj ^Jo ( _ <r J I d— ju_j j* — 1 ! dJLJU I J*o 

to put through "JU.I e f 



He went back to his country. 
Go back to your country. 
Don't gp back to your country. 



d*»l*3»^^J>J 



^ uj 1 _r 



^ 1 



I am pleased with the clarity of the lecture. 
The lecture is clear. 



• d 



j J I d-t U^i 



1 

f _u 

jf _1 Y 
5' -^ 



d 1-J& C ^ji^O ^^-lAj I ° 



•J^-J lyJI 0^ 1 1 



Oral trans lation s a . f | | 

1 . I was in touch with my friends . 

2. Cairo is filled with scientific institutes, 
3* It is difficult for them to come . 

4. It was not long before we were tired, 

5. The Arabs were known for their generosity. 

6. It is impossible for us to meet him. 

7. That is what he was hoping for. 

8. She whispered in his ear while he was listening to the radio. 

9. This paper has the widest circulation of all (is the widest of the papers 
as to widespreadness) . 

10 • He has become used to eating at a restaurant. 

11. He lived without hurting anyone. 

12. Cairo is located on the Nile. 

13. Damascus is surrounded by desert. 

14. Lebanon has schools of religious character. 

15. As soon as he arrived, he delivered a speech. 

16. Islam put an end to bad customs. 

17. The writer spoke courageously about nationalism. 

18. Judaism is one of the world religions. 

19. The Press plays an important part in defending the rights of the people. 

20. It pleases me that you will visit me next month. 



b. indefinite subject 

y 'there is no 1 : eUj ^ ^ f There f s no doubt about that, 

(<>•) U 'there is no 1 (rare):^^ <fU ^ U 'There's no doubt about that. 
5, Independent negatives 



^ tn ° f * v U jj I ±->^> V <V 'No, he doesn't want to go 

with us . 1 

%£ l no 9 certainly not' : %£ ? f Do you love him? Certainly 

not. ' 

Note: In general the interrogative particle I rather than is used before a 

negative, as in ? JJi-^^^^JI 



« LwJ 1 (jr-^^ I 2 I j I ^L**., :u^o "<LJ IzJ I J^J 1 1 

• pJ UJ I 

• ^ I ^^J&J I <L«*> j^J-t _^ j Li 1 I jjz* :'v ^< , I I ^j^j «i 

• jj*. i I ^ J3J I f U>-i ^ I ^y-J-c- Li ^j-fJ I j» lk._J I —A 

w 

• jJ I ^ J I 1 ^»o^L>- L. ^»J I ^Joj^^j *-i — ^ ♦ 

* ^ j UJ I f» UJ I L ^ ^ jJ&J 1 f jJ JT 

» I jiu dju^ UJ I U m Li f <J j _ ) i 



V d> ! will not 1 (future) 

(2) Subjunctive - 
V 'not 1 



O- 1 + subjunctive 'will never 1 : 



V Li ^ 'We are not going 
to meet tomorrow. 



5f 



f He must not return. 

f in order that he 
not get tired. 1 

f I will never 
return! 1 



(3) Jussive - 

f-l 'did not, has not 1 
^ 'don't' 



: See Perfect tense 
: See Imperative 



(4) Imperative - 

V + jussive 'don't 1 (negative command) 

2 . Nouns and adjectives are negated as follows: 
a. in general - 



'Eat but don't 
drink! 



'non-' 'un-' 



L_,}LkJ I j^s- j L^^LkJ I 'students and non-students' 



u0 J^ 'insincere' ^» I „ ^ 'unclear' 



b. verbal nouns - 

^ot' : 

3. Particles are negated as follows: 
^ 'not' : 



Ji*j^J I r ^ 'non- intervention* 
ty&J^ I 'insincerity' 



- J_j (J jjJ 'not above but below' 

d Lia Uj^ ^ 'neither here nor there' 



4. Equational sentences 
a. definite subject - 



'The problem is not one of 
mutual understanding alone . 9 



J 'I am not a student; 1 



«_. _ n .jjL . >±\ i j u - <; I 'That is not strange*' 
(^1) ♦ ♦ • U fnot 5 nothing 1 : j l ^ | L^wjJ I U f Life is nothing but a drill. 1 



ft ^.im t jil pi 



l 

Y 
A 
\ 

« 



A* Negation? Summary . 
1 . Verbs are negated as follows: 
a* Perfect tense: 

+ jussive ! did not, has not 1 : 



I _ f 



1 ». Li f *J 1 1 didn 1 1 say any- 
" ^ ^ thing. 1 



U + perfect 'did not* 



: • ^ ^ <jH> O ^ ^ 1 It was not in its 

place . 1 



V 'may... not' (optative) : 
Cj + jussive 'has not yet' (rare) : 

( + V) 'why did not? '(rare) 



• dJJ I V * G od forbid J 1 

w 

^i^^i UJ f He has not come 
yet. 1 

w 

o j&2> Why didn't you 

come? ' 



b. Imperfect tense: 
(1) Indicative - 

^ 'not ' (present or future) 



^ js- I ^ *I don't know' 

<_jkj_ r , V j_£ 'Perhaps he will 
not go . ' 



u «,.. I 'not ' (present) 1 I J-Il*-* J> L^wJ 'We do not acknow- 

ledge such a reli- 
gion as that . ' 

Lo 'not' (present) (rare) : • l^^j^ U 1 He is not studying 

now , ' 
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S ^y^\X***l}\ , fa » I ■» t j\ ft./ ] £) 

V ^y^li ^ H L— ^ ■ ^pJ^ ^j--^ jUJ^ * \— « — ) Y 

V B C ^_J^J' do -4 ^ 4— yjfe ^yljL^J^ p 0>JL*J * 4;L-^ ^jL*-«-ft I— * ) X 

? J^-JU^ ^ ^^l^wJ^ a-w ^ J— ft* ^ fted $ — ft L-ft — t • 

^ ft ft 
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encyclopedia 



1 1 



^ j\ *j 1 ^ ^ 



Mufti 



fetters ; 
ancestors > 
human 



ignorance ; 
obedience to; 



« d 

d J^, 



Or** e 



* 



justice 



aJ. 



i, ^—rfjJt ^>^H I (J^ j — ^ d-^M-Ji d— 4jb -U d-L-*-P O— ^ >>« Qt^^ £-~+>* 



u 



d j . 



soc iety 



«1 



( UAT ) i-^f*j — «J l 

-S»>-*J^ W>-^ o:^*^ 1 ^^UJ^ »— fi f l -» ^ oX_*yJ» 



tongues 5 
languages 



democracy 



Aristotle 
al-Farabi 



framework 
tolerance 



£> 7 O ' *> / s v i ll 



* ( > jU* 4..„.»I»H Jl-IbJI^, jj^^ 4_Jl-. L-w^s ^J* i_- — fcj a-3j . j «a« 



<2 ' 

Jbj j-^Q® { y a J^ ~>L^ g L-&3«> Liu»j ^^dL^-aJl A™*^ ^^w^L^ 



A** J 



Jt 



,1 



^Jb A—; cT-*-^ J— ^ >^ J— *Jj ♦ 



0» 



u— *> 



- n» - 



d-^^U gLjG,! J? si ,0* 



( 



) 



1» 



( tH^J 5 Cr^i ) 



1 ) 



I agree with you on that, and I would 
like to say here that Taw.f.iq a 1 -Hakim 
deserves credit for the rise in status 
of Arabic literature in the world be- 
cause of the spread of his translated 
works , !l 



!, I remember that the first time I read 
about al -Hakim was in a French article « 



"This is something which indicates 
that al -Hakim has a certain position 
by the standards of world literature 



' * V ^ " \ Nil I- ' It 



* "V * * * * * * 



( Cr* » - fr-*; ) 



/ o J so? 

^ . » ^ » ✓ . S O 



) 



^11 . ^ ft /. ^ ° i 

( J* — s ) 
(jA* J>^>JJ ith-Jjj Q^X^f^ 

( 4 — L»tj» # J^^ji ) 

— J-soU L* — JL Jw ^ 

( — *J>J>>— * ) 

{ ^ ' ) 



,a>Jt 



Or* 5 t>0> 



( ^ - 



-Si 



• * A Hj ^ — 



«* > &«JLcL 2u>^» o-5 



) 



- Y 



- 1 



"Actually, the basic purpose in studying 
Arabic as far as I am concerned is. to 
raise my cultural and linguistic level , 
especially since I want to work as a 
teacher of Arabic language and litera- 
ture, 11 



"Are you going to continue your studies 
in order to obtain the doctorate?' 1 



"I believe that that is a necessity for 

anyone who wants to obtain a teaching 
position in a University." 



"Who among the prominent leaders in 
Arabic literature in the modern per- 
iod have you liked?" 



"Tawfiq al-Hakim. He has written in 
the genres of drama and fiction, and 
other fields . What distinguishes him 
from everybody else is that he is the 
foremost dramatist, although I do ad- 
mire his works of fiction such as his 
two -volume novel The Return of the 
Soul." 



liUJI ^ L«Jk» dbl ^^Ja, 



) 



J SL-9 * 



( r'- 



( * 



-"i ^ ^ * * - 1 

t> / c ? / / y 



) 



I 9 i_ 



"It seems to me that you are well-in- 
formed about Arabic language and lit- 
erature . How many years have you 
studied Arabic?" 



rf More than four years. In addition to 
that, I lived in Cairo with an Egyptian 
family for two years in order to learn 
the Egyptian dialect." 



^X— ^ — f "What you did is considered the best 
way to learn foreign languages." 



"Yes, I used the Egyptian dialect all 
the time during my stay in Egypt, and 
now I am able to converse in it easi- 
ly." 



"What is your objective in studying 
Arabic, Mary?" 



US f ^ I s £jit. I I jj LOf ,yUJ I vJ IkJ I J Ls 

categories; food 



V * I J-^J 15 d A ,k S O U, ,!■> C^Ui £ I I S J U UJ I £ I 



do without; medicine ' — ^ ^ 1 ^ 1 1 £ ^ * ^ i-^-J^ • <^ ts-^^ 



disease 



perhaps l$ j 



right f Lj I ^X-jL^h-j Ljw I ^— Lxji dLiuSJ^ < d-o L_> I t . < „^ C u * ^ » ^ 

* 1 jJ I L^^J) \ j i * I j jJ I l^ui Jj 5 < * I J^U 1 l^i ^ 

hunger; heal * * >^ V • I < • li± V ^ 

? I j I « I d j ^^jJ I c-J LLJ I Jli 

\ >J U J-«-& U> I J I ^ 5 (jr ^iJ I d ,]...,,« I r. . I I j L^M^f I J Li 

(_^J I J iJtr 3» I U>— I I d J Lx^ dJL) I J-C- (^-J I d^>J I ^Js^_^ I j 

) i • < m < ri^nTf r djk uj i) "d^Li i *<u> w v us ^ 



Lo— ._! I t_j LisjS c^— 9 ^ ^ 



- ni - 



1. simply 

2. clearly 

3. with concern 

4. with difficulty 

5. quickly 



6. magnificently 

7. with courage 

8. with power 

9. easily 

10, accurately 



US 



^ I 



, Si- U I U i I d j U~^f .^cliJ I t_J IkJ I J U 

young man ^ " ^ c- • w 

^ ^ 1 ^ L,,» L»uj. I s ^^x-JlJ I d a, *-« 1 ,1 ^ I ( a LuJ^f I J Li 

mouths (tongues) ^ f-e-^ U o^*"l ^ < jx^^JJi u «,. 1 U I 



Mr. So-and-So ! cP^ lt-' ' ' ' ^ ? r^-J I ^ i U^ t^-aJ I <--J IkJ I J U 



discipline, punish s^^- 1 1 ^ ' ,P * ur^-*- 1 ' d i^-bJ £-*-^J ' ^ ' J ^ 



«}UV \j 6* \j. 



\ J d_9 I :>vy3— I I C 



* tjr-^J I fJ UJ I ^ /<L, 



dJ> 



1 I f^J 1 \Sj 



I ^ 



<Lww L-J 



I O f J. 



LiJ I 



: UU I J^J I ^ U£ Jj w ^ jj^J i I J^J 1 J> 



The press plays an important role in 
guiding public opinion. 

S$ I d^.^J I O j j I 1 

jj_i JjS ^Jb d^s Li.;'; J 1 ci^» jJL^ — Y 

d ^u,o j^-^ — J I _^ L.....— lv*^ f Cl>^j^t „ , * » — ^ 



r UJI ^f^JI 



L-jJ I ^jJUi— i> o L^*a*^ 0^ o^^wC- 



_ ) 
_ X 
_ r 
_ 1 



The author explained the concept of nationalism <W-«.>^-J ' p .x-a-* ^ ' _ 
accurately. ^ — 5 J-/ 
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• I j la j3 W»j —A 



IkJ I ^ U -) 



* J-< — ~ w J J -' ' — ^ 



t ^^jj^t -1 J i-C" ^^/ ^ < l.^ViuMtoO 1 J y^jr** "* ° 



child J Lit I - J-it lover ^ 

U^j^-o J*^ I ^J-^ Jjw o I I anthem j-*^ I I j-*^ 1 • J^^-i * U*aU - v 

i_^J LU I *<Lx^ ^xJ U <3Lc^-i ^jJ-P 

O' my country with struggle and patience 
resist enemy deceit and disasters and be saved 
Be saved for ever 

We are ready to sacrifice . O 1 Libya. 

O f my country, dear inheritance of our ancestors 
May God not assist any inimical hand that intends to cause you 

any harm 

Be saved, we are your soldiers for ever 

We shall, never care, who will perish, when you are safe, 

Pledge with all solid covenants. 

We shall not — Libya — deceive you 

No return to chains 

We are free, and have freed our country 

Libya. 



All other verbs in the language are regular and complete in their inflections. 
The above groupings of verbs are based on inflections; the following groupings 
are based on the syntactic constructions in which verbs participate. 



They elected him president of the university* cA*-* • ^-U ^ a ^-^^ I 

It is possible that they will elect him president • L^^&^ j ^ I l >5^ 

of the university. , Kl , , f . % 

uxj e d^. UJ I a, JLrf j^o (3-^ j^J I L-** ~A 

J j-v-m. ... ♦ k-S a *<L^ UJ I gU LswoJ I I ^ eJ IsJ I j*J UJ I JS U~« cTU _Y 

«.„ : ,.^ „» • '.i,,,..^! i i_. ^x^lJ I cj-oJ& LJo —1 

Shakespeare is great! <; • f-a-Lt ^ ■■ 

How great he is ! ! ^.h* f U 
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be used attributively, e.g.: 

tS 1 I , t , ,U 1 I the great doctor 
Semantically nouns are names while adjectives describe* Some sub-classes of 
particles are prepositions, which indicate the relationship of the phrase following 
it to the rest of the clause; adverbs, which denote place, manner, degree, time, 
etc. and typically modify verbs; and nominal.izers, which are conjunctions intro- 
ducing clauses and permit those clauses to function as nouns. The sub-classes 
of the various parts of speech will now be listed. 



A. Verbs . 

1« Verbs are remarkably uniform in Arabic; there are only a few incomplete 
verbs to be noted: the negative verb U .*.J 1 1 not to be 1 , which occurs only 

in the perfect tense active voice and has present meaning, and the imperative verbs 
^ ^ 1 give 1 f , (fern, ^ ^ , pi- I ^ U ) a variant of the Form IV verb ^ f 

! to give 1 (s.o.) (s.th.); and J 'come'.' (fem.^J p l. I^JUj) 

which serves as the imperative for the verbs ^ f f to come' and * f to 

come 1 . 

2, Impersonal verbs , such as C^j fto be « ecessar y'» 

Jj>^? — jU 'to be permissable 1 and - o^jl f 'to be possible 1 can 

f w f 

take a subject only verbal nouns or clauses beginning in u' > u' or ^ 
and so are found only in the third person masculine singular. These clauses may 
also be subjects of certain other verbs as well, which are then said to be used 
impersonally. 

The impersonal use of verbs is illustrated in the next two drills. 

3 a Adjectival verbs Jll^J I J U_i f are those found after exclama- 

tory U , f how...I f as in L^, ill f U 'How beautiful she is! 1 They 

are found in the perfect tense third masculine singular only, and are followed by 
a direct object in the accusative* 



understood; comprehensible ^^-H*- — ' — Y 

concept j^v-^ L*-« — f — V 

• "<Lij_j Sl,,w0 ^Ja I I f dJ liu> ' JJJ> ~V 

incomprehensible f — A 

* ^ 3_^vjJ Li j» ^t-*-* ^ls^ ' ^ ^ o + J 

it is said that u ' f^t- 3 -*-' ' t>2 — 

• <L*0 jfr.fr. ..SL-0 ^-A_P t I L-£*«V 



U^J I v ^ A ^ Y 



D • Parts of Speech: Verb . J^-J 1 ! f 1 f L~Ji f _ J 

Words in Arabic are traditionally divided into three parts of speech or form 
three classes: verbs ( J UJ> f ), nouns ( p L© — I ) and particles ( ci^^ ). 
This classification is based primarily on forms—the particular set of inflections 
that a given word takes. Thus, in Lesson four it was pointed out that verbs are 
inflected for tense, voice, mood, person, number and gender, and that nouns are 
inflected for case, number and def initeness ; particles are not inflected at all. 
These three classes of words are further broken down into sub-classes, partly on 
the basis of inflections but also partly on the basis of syntactic function or 
meaning. For example, certain nouns can be inflected not only for case, number 
and definiteness but for gender and comparison as well, and are labelled "adjectives" 
to set them off from those nouns that cannot be so inflected. On the syntactic 
level, adjectives can do whatever nouns can do, e.g. serve as a member of an idafa 
as in * UL^ I ^ £ 'the chief doctor 1 , but unlike nouns, can also 



common d — — Y 

Common Market 3-5 ^^^i-o —A 



r 



t_9 u 



to understand c _ ~\ 

understanding ^ l^-i I — | a-^J> _JT 

misunderstanding ^ j»^J ~ 

* 3J jSL~£~*J I L? J> 3_j I ^ 

* eJJ j j^^j 3 *4 1 I d)^, j I j S J j I J j I L>t>« * ^ L^a q IS jJU 

to reach an understanding fj& li^ < ((^y-J-^) L-L^ _X 

misunderstanding ^ Lk^ * ^ 

to make (s.o.) understand ' f-H* — ^ 

to inquire (about) j» L^-i^, I « (u^) ^-^^ I — D 

question mark (?) * LLl^ I 3^^ —1 
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• UJ 1 ^-i I ^ jJj 1 du L> i I I a \ ^ • 

to participate in ^-J ^ 4 ^ _J 

to be a polytheist d l^i I < dJJ L, d^_£ I _T 

' ' S si 

to enter into partnership ^ I < ^ — - I — V 

company; partnership ' — — - — ^ 

• <L-> ^ U»s-.J 1 o iS j — I ^J^. ,:v„,l ( Ls) <5^d U j-P 1 js- 

partner; associate * 1^ ^ — _ D 



socialist Xs^ ' ^ — ~ ' — ^ 

I >s a"if I 



• ^~ol>J I j £ j» J ' \Jj I ^Jj-o ^ sS)t I i, 

» d,.,,, 1 Lys I I I I LS J-t ^cxJkic; ' V-'^ ^ ' " d * ' — 

* Lo mJ I j^J I ^ O.Ji L£ (^-J I ^JJ— I I djifi^LflJ I ^0 ^J^J ^-9 J..-I. L^^vw I _1 

• 'tL^jLJ I d^.jJ I ^-J) j j j c _^ r _ f ' UJ I (_5^ ° >k^J I c_^-J I ^ U ,g > 1 I ^ L£ _Y 

J%^J ! Lr i ^j^Jft-l I O ^i* IjS (^-J I "<L**_UJ I UwoJ I <L^J»J^f 1 *<U-o UJ I —1 

* d^^J I 

* *<LJ UJ I ijj J U^V 

* jJ I <— Jfc ju*J I 1 J-& Lr J I (^^w^ <^J I ^ I JjjJ I L> — ^ \ 



It is possible that language may be among ^ iS j I ^ d*JJ I ^^i^ ^ I 

the bases of nationalism. ♦ *<L~*^JU I 

It is possible for language to be one of the O ^ ' ' i>° ^^-^ i*JJ I ^ ( 

bases of nationalism. * ' 

UJ I 

• d^J UJ I ^ Lj^f I q^o d-j j ^-^-J I — Y 



Verbal nouns may have the following noun functions: 

(1) Subject or predicate of an equational sentence* 

(2) Subject of a verb. 

(3) Object of a verb or preposition. 

(4) First or second term of an idafa. 

(5) Accusative of specification* 

(6) As a hal 

They may also have the following special functions: 

(7) Cognate accusative. 

(8) Accusative of purpose or cause. 

A noun may be modified by a following adjective clause beginning with some lorm of 

^iJI and a verb, or by a following active participle. The two constructions are roughly 

equivalent in meaning. 

:Jj bJI JjuJI ^ U£ "J* UJI ^ I" ^Jl'"^ 

The states which are situated on the Danube River ^h-^ ur-^ c-*^ ' ' — ^ 

share interests. <f * C"' U**J I vj J ' ^ ' 

The states situated on the Danube River share jr**^ ' Jj^ ' — ^ 

interests. * 1 1 ^ 1 ^ 1 

* L^j ^ij^ (^-J I J ^ jJ I I L v r <> cii^j jS I I _1 



The differences between them are as follows: 

(1) Only J-^ is used with a following singular noun: 

jj 1 'the whole lesson 1 

JjS 'each lesson 1 

(2) Only is used as a noun in the indefinite state: 

* I 1 (j** J.5 f each of the poets' 

(3) Only (in the indefinite accusative) is used as an independent 
modifier, following the modified item: 

s 

• U. lJH*J I I j 'We saw the students all together. 1 

* U_^>. Qt*-* Jl>^xJ I j*J,^o 'He talked to the journalists in a body, 1 



* o^ l „ j . ^ .-a -v 



-To*- 



? 4rl_^ C^L^ d*^^^ «JJ l — W O*-^ if— 14 «-*-"-J' J>-^ I— -Y 

V ^ „, ( ^3 dl^j;^^ y;„- « H d{/L**£l — ^ — 1 

? V> cr-^ i-** 1 ^ 1 J^-t-J* d>L-^; » JL-h - j ♦ 

(>— o ^=^JL i^jaJ^ ^LS*,' ^ LJSj ^^L-*-^ o-*- 1 ^ v^jCLH J — ) a 



J_P I^jJ I ! ^ LsJ ( p 5 I I 



A, Uses of J-^ and 'all 1 " J "J^" J 



In the following respects J-5 and are used similarly: 

(1) Both may be followed by a definite plural noun in the genitive: 

Cx^-^l J-f f a ll the farmers 1 



(2) Both may follow a definite plural noun (agreeing with it in case) 

and have an attached pronoun suffix referring to the noun: 

I * 

^JS J L^J 1 f all the workers 1 

(3) Both may occur, with the definite article, as independent nouns. Here 



generally refers to things, always to people: 

J-^-J ' 'the whole, everything, all, 

^■,>4> 1 1 'everyone* 



frame 



* if^y — * jJI j — & 4 ^j»J^ d—^SJ^ o*--^ o* Cr* f'>-J' C >_-S>-J^ 

« <S^_3 J-^o^ju^-aJ^ d J> fib - 4_^^SU| A y:—^^ 



5 a* o^^iij^^^SL^jJ^ ^w-JLsu> 
1A* - T Y o 



^ *>V *>V 'V *v 

V ^ «i ? S-lJ? 4 «J J> S-u_>oJ* oL^j L^U^ J ft _ ^ 

S 6Jl ~>»\? *<L**y S-l~j*jJI ol^'j L^U^* JjSL^; J — & _ ^ 
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♦ (J>~ <LJu«l dL-JLftj 3«JuaJt *Jt — ft 

^ ^1 3$yi^Jt SLaJ^ O-*^} <L--iJU^ \-~j\jJ<j>J\j ^LjJl q$ 1 JL-i 

A,, jij— «■ «V» ' — J^^^aJ' a «4 — ft q* Ju-»U J*l>J^I 3— **>sJl 

superficial ^ ySj-J\ I J— j--JUjJ* /v~«*J* 3-l_>^ j>>— ^ < ' < W > ^ > 

« i--^ J_5j 4_-»i J_5 o>)Lai-L o^JLiij «l3 ^L^^' a-L^ o-^i v^— 

* «t ft Jj' ? <L-*^-a-H i-^jaJ^ L^-Jb- j^Jsu ^^^^ dJ> ft ^p-Jb L-d* 

✓ 

farthest ^ i3j—™^ cr^* ^ — I* <J>jW 6~L~Jt> . <j^' 3-L-j>^ ^ , 

£ ft LJsu**w Lj£> il^^l -*JJ\j U >H J9 & — *i-Ju> 6JI >>\}-J> i— rJD^ ^ — 

colors 5 dyes ^fv ^l^ g .— ^ : ^-^J^ ^ — «5 ^L-Jl ^ a , ft« H j> — alaiJ^ 3 — L-^ ft 3— ^11 U 

« 3_-^>L>* 3 ,„ 

*4m, 3 4 M . . „ > >^ 4— a^Orf ^-J^— — ft 3 «4 »A? ^'^^ c^*^ >— «^ 3-4 — >»\j 3j>^-tf> 



( a-^l _ 0'— 5. ) 

4*4r«Jt S-^>U* lj — Si ^ &~*i d-^t ^ L-^ _ ^ « one thing about which there is no 

, jj doubt is that the idea of an Arab 

J <*, Kz,j\jj\ $ 3^3 c w ^ i i nationality has acquired strength 

and become more widespread, thanks 
♦ jn-><*^ a-L~>^ j y ~* ± * to the Arab 1 s awareness of their 

common destiny. 



<3 — — u« — J* v 



J A* 



/ * 
* Vc *>V ■sV * >V *iV * 

<S j 11 oL^^JVj L^jU^^ ^1 j> 1 1 p. > c 2>— * (j L-S/ ^ L— 2^ i 

o 

} • * 

US* 2-l~>^ 3Li«i; ji I L-a-fj^ W t^ L -rf J w--ji>Jl-J ^L^-.,;; oL~j*Jij 

geographi- 4__^*>slH 5;* ^ L-JSi; Vaj — >^ ^^JSj ^ j-^JLa;^ o-l^>-*>J* d-^i^ > <L, * w 1^ 

cal C / . 
peninsula • i^JL«J^J^ ijUL^H $ q^-J&L>* { y^x !A J$ ^yv-rf* ^^-^j — >* ^ « «> ^ v *i 





( 



i. 



,& 



6 T 



( — ) 



- A 
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of a kind of spiritual and intellectual 
understanding among all the Arabs, and 
to their acquisition of common tradi- 
tions . 



The author affirmed that their being 
divided into different countries and 
religious or political sects h as not 
in fact prevented them from feeling 
that they belong to one homeland and 
that they form one nation with nothing 
separating them . 



This feeling is not mere emotions , but 
it is a strong feeling which occupies 
a fundamental place in their thought 
and existence . 



And it (this feeling) is not new, in 
spite of the fact that nationalism it- 
self is a new phenomenon . 



Arab history is full of examples which 
show that this feeling has been in ex- 
istence since the appearance of Islam. 



WJ 



UJI 



- ) 



- T 



( _ £j> ) 

* 4 J? JU ^ L ^fr j^jajl dL-.wjsJ^ 

( 4^ 

•if f ^ ' 



\SjkJ^ ^. jUaJl? ^^jjlj ^,LjJ^ 



( 



) 



it ' ^ 



, ^ 1 ... 0| II ' 1 



( ^ 



) 

o — • J — J \ ' X-sfe v^-sKJi vjL-p^, 



- i 



Afo^JstiJ Lwl^tw^ 



' - c- 



( 



) 
) 

* Of— ^ ) 



A professor in the University pub- 
lished an article entitled: "Arab 
Nationalism: Its Bases and Aims 11 . 



The author tried to define accurately 
the concept of Arab nationalism. 



Among the things that appeared in his 
article is the fact that Arab national- 
ism rests on important cultural founda- 
tions which include language , history, 
religion, common interests » and the 
environment 9 



The author added that no one of these 
factors alone is valid to be a basis 
for nationality, whereas collectively 
they can create the feeling of be- 
longing to one nationality. 



These factors have led to the creation 
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^ QJ>« 



I a O I o 1.^ « <L ■> J LJ 



* J SU 



i At _ 11A ^ ( Mir o. 



) 



K ■<>' *» — 1 I * — » i * **>«S ^£—9 



1 1 



i tr 



leader 



IS 



exchanged, 
with 



d>Jj.,.j „„ ? »J 1.3* — j Cl» ^jjx^i 



despised 



j aJ • d <>JLlo 1 I d... 9 I I d,„,3 I d L; i 1 1 ^J-c^f I J-i-oJ I c^j, 1.5 

^_™£J ^ d^ l& 1 ^ dLii£» I is ^5 — t I <Li IJLi jjj-^> ^s . J lS I I , Gj ^ I 



I 1j < IfJL&f oljU 



U-i 



un- 



characteristic s 



d I^J I - 



Ij 1 



^ LS 1 I « dL.j^u^ _j-kJ I ^jj^ d^_ l-i^ d, 



- lit - 



mastered " 6 *u*J I izSJ I I^^iaJ o _^ L_9 d-^_, I ci^Je^ I ^ I j — ^ Ls — 9 ^ — & ^ 

2 — _w I * \ j j I L ^ s ^ a_J U *<L_i LLo oJ L j 

salon d j Li d ^ QJ I L^j ! " L^J U " j_i^ 

^^..- ^ " * « <>iJ I ^ ^XaJ 1 j v jV I J Uj j Li * L_£L ^ JjS 

discussions J I ^ I L& ^Jx^ • *<Li LlU I o Li L^J \j *<L w j^ I c^j L^ I 

_j {Ja_> L_>-9 Cj J^i. ^5 * d£_-9 L*J I d J & O J^-£ j 

L&J 1 LS J 1 c: w „ IJU ^ J — 5, ^'iLjJ I Lff J L^o 1-i 1 (^-J I o^-i^J I 



visited fre- ^ I I o^J L ^ I ^ I * L^LJ I ^ L I ^ l^-U gjj^ j Oj^ ^-J ' <^-J*J 

quently 

* L^i .J I ^ J L>.^ — I I j*-^,»j*^c j^^j^jj* I ^ — I-C- ^ jy„ , M » ^ I ^ ^^.j^j^mJ 1^ 

^ Q 1 *• *d J-JujfiX-sJ I — o^1X»* I L— j^j ^5 < d*o li- dL-j Lf\J>*^ 1 j) d Mw uwiJj ^> J I ^ 



J L_J9l» — I I I jSS-i L ^_jJL>J I ^j~o ^ « J L_Ls-J 1 ^ L_jl^ j t d L 

ft 

^ J „ .... * 
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UJ I 



5 



j- 



>• j*— » J— 9 ^ » 



J — 



• d. 



-w£> 1 J_J I j — ^--» j * ^^i I I ^ ,> IJU. J I J — 

. ,„* o 1 1^ — I I d ^ I I c la 2 j ^ j„j I I o Ip LijtfJ 1 



Ui^J I d J — & ^ I 



1 j., OuZ — I I C_i i. > S 



1 a 



pioneers 



nuns 



( nu - UAl ) 



l^jj I d„^> f..J*J I ^ d ^ J^f I d— ^v. frfcjJ I O I J t \ j j» & f 



< ( k... I S ) <j^—*» LiJ I 9 OjJ j 



• 4. 



I 



-3- ^ I . I ^ 3 O L^A I I I uU> ^ J — >• 1 ^ 9 Cli— j J j 

£ it 

, %c.V 1 J 3. I J^f jjV *<L*JU_<>..5 c, 1 <k?J* < dJ UJ I o I Li^t-. |» L_flJ I 

^ * dL_jL*«*i_j ^ a 1 \—j J f ( J_o-P J ^ I ^-o— 1 ^ ^.h ^ ^ 1 ^ d u_l^ ^ 9 ^ 

I j^— t-*i C- C'fc— >Jj J,,,, A l <i 9 dLP .o,,Xo 



Fleurs de Reve " ^ [L ^ 



it did not take c 
long before 



j>.-.;j, ^ I I ^ U- d_jL**«_*J I d^jJL-iJ I I J^-^CJ^ I ^ d — > J I JlJ 1 O L«... 1 I j^J J I 

come! J ' — ^ donkey j I— 
crazy oj — to walk ^ ^-<> 



to please ur— — j ' O. K, ^ — -* ^ 



d_c^ 



1^ d * \ j I 1 1 d _J I^J 1 d._^kU I 



J 



J I dj 1 .-v " 1 Ij £ 



► J d — ul_> Juo 



jjj^jj jj I jr>. Ml ^m. ^gmmmJb 

9 <j; J _j ^-u-^ L— j I oS 9 C_j wJ> I 3» J S 



• dL^o^l «V I ^ I Si I ^ I <J o , 

- in - 



;J_J I 



Examples : 
Sound 
Doubled 
Weak 



J M L 

? M M 

S W R 

K N Y 



'Lc f 



' sentence 1 
'nation' 
'picture 1 

'name ' (containing 



Stems of this pattern are nouns (including some verbal nouns)- The most common 
plural is FuMaL; here all radicals are stable except weak-final, where -aw and 
-ay become /-aa/ or (with nunation) /-an/. 
FuMLa FuMaL 



*<Lo I 



' sentence ' 



'nation' 
'picture ' 
' name ' 



Summary of most common singular-plural pattern correspondences 



FaML - ?aFMaa.L 
FuMuuL 
- FiMaaL 



FaMLa - FaM(a)Laat 
- FuMaL 



FiML - ?aFMaa.L 

FuMuuL 
FuMl ?aFMaaL 



1 - 9 



FiMLa - FiMaL 



FuMLa - FuMaL 



_1 



{ ' / 

2UU* ) 



_1 

* -Y 



"<Lo I _i 



Stems of this pattern are all nouns (including some verbal nouns). The most common 
plural is FiMaL; here all radicals are stable except weak-final, where -aw and -ay 
become /-aa/ or (with nunation) /-an/. 
FiMLa FiMaL 

djSl j<^1 'idea 1 

^^sxi 1 story 1 

4-*-*-* f*-j> 'values 1 

cs-^ 1 structure 1 

e * Pattern FuML , 

All radicals are stable except weak-middle , where uw becomes /uu/, and 
uy becomes /ii/ . Examples: 

Sound H K M 'regime 1 

Doubled HBB 'love' 
Weak M S W tij>~* 'market' 

Stems of this pattern are nouns (including verbal nouns) and adjectives. The most 
common plural is ? aFMaaL: 
FuML ? aFMaaL 

l» I 'regime ' 

J ^ j-* ' bitter 

> 

O ' J — ** ' 'market' 
The pattern FuML is also itself a broken plural, chiefly for adjectives of color and 
defect with the pattern ?aFMaL: 

? aFMaL FuML 



Sound H M R I ^> 'red' 

/ 

So' * 

Weak M S^ W D j^l j ^ 'black 1 

B YD <J*-j-i 1 i> t 'white 1 

f . Pattern FuMLa 

All radicals are stable except weak-middle, where uw becomes /uu/. 



Some have a broken plural 
except weak final, where • 
FaMLa FuMaL 



pattern FuMaL; in this pattern all radicals are stable 
aw and -ay become -aa or (with nunation) -an . 



c. Pattern FiML 
All radicals 
/ii/ . Examples: 

Sound 9 L M 

Doubled S N N 
Weak M R W H 

£ I £ 

Stems of this pattern are 
common plural pattern is 
FiML ? aFMaaL 

i ■ i 



FuMuuL 



'state 1 



'village ' 



are stable except weak-middle, where iw and ij become 



FiML 



'knowledge, science 1 

f age; tooth 1 
! wind 1 

feast 1 

nouns (including verbal nouns) and adjectives. The most 
? aFMaaL; some have FuMuuL : 

'party 1 
1 teeth 1 
'feasts' 



1 sciences ' 



d. Pattern FiMLa 

All radicals are stable except weak-middle, where iw and i£ become 
/ii/. Examples: 

Sound F K R 



Doubled 
Weak M 

Weak L 



fi S S 
£ W M 
TYB 
B N Y 



'idea' 
' story' 
'value' 
'goodness' 
' structure ' 



- in - 



w 



f right 1 
'house 1 



FaML 



FaML 

£ A 

LiJ I 



FiMaaL 
TaFMaaL 



u 1 



b . Pattern FaMLa 



sea 

'difficult 1 

'lord 1 

'thing 1 

'thousand' 

'day' 

'opinion' 



All radicals are stable in all positions. Examples: 



Sound 
Doubled 
Weak M 



Weak L 



IF L 

M R R 

9 W R 

D W L 

B Y D 

D 9 W 

Q R Y 



d I_SL3> 

" 'l c ' 



a 



party' 
'time' 

'revo lution* 
'state' 

'egg 1 
'call' 

'village' 



Stems of this pattern are all nouns (including some verbal nouns). Most have 
feminine sound plurals in /-aat/. Those with doubled root or weak middle radical 
undergo no stem change when /-aat/ is added: 

6 wo 



I 



Others change the stem pattern to FaMaL- : 

6 ,„l„aa> 



'time* 
'revolutions ' 



'party' 



'call ' 



- )Tt> - 



E. Patterns 



To recapitulate briefly what has been said before, patterns are of two main 
types. A simple pattern consists solely of one or more vowels between the radicals, 
for example FuMaL ; while a pattern complex also includes an additional vowel after 
the last radical (FaMLa) or one or more non-radical consonants in any position 
(taFMiiL, -FtaMaL, ?aFMiLaa?) , or the doubling of a radical (FaMMaL) . Whereas roots 
have meanings connected with specific objects or activities such as f heart ' or 
'dancing 1 , patterns have meanings of a different kind, sometimes referred to as 
grammatical meaning, or function, such as 'Form II imperfect 1 , (broken) 'plural 1 , 
'abstract noun' , 'place of (a certain activity) ' , or simply 'noun' . In this lesson, 
and in those to follow, we shall discuss the forms and the meanings of the major 
patterns of the language . We begin with the three sample patterns which have only 
one vowel, each followed by the corresponding pattern complex with the ending j^a, 
( ^ ). 

a. Pattern FaML 



With this patternuall types of radicals remain stable in all positions. 



Examples : 
Sound 
Doubled 
Weak M 

Weak L 



2 LB 
R B B 

S W M 
BYT 
B D W 
R ? Y 



O ' 

6 * 



J, 



heart ' 
lord' 
fasting 1 
house ' 
Bedouins ' 



opinion 

Stems of this pattern are nouns (including Form I verbal nouns) and adjectives , 
Most of the nouns have plurals of the pattern FuMuuL, FiMaaL, or ?aFMaaL; the 
adj ectives , FiMaaL ♦ 

FaML FuMuuL 

(._.) L'4 v J-^ 'heart' 



— in - 



at last, finally, recently 



i _ f 



rear, rear position or lines d^L^Jl 



{jP \JP ^ ~ V 



to favor, bestow special honors 



to specialize ( r^o Uxi* . ( ^ - ^ I 

especially 1 ^-1^ /jjo^^J I ^^-U / U>*^ / "<U / U_^x> 



private, personal 



special characteristic ./ , 



? ^Ja UJ ! ^ :l 1 I ^04. Uo* ^ U 



* d j-rf JJ dj.5 I dJi3- dJ O ^.O^ jf*-L-*-u-<J I (^-9 _j jrjJ-J I I • 

Cl> I J^, ,<Lo 1 I d 1 ,m> l^j J « 1 \ ^-j^j-o 

• f f 

to delay, hinder 0*^- ^ * f _J 

* _^-rs>> LJ I ^>o Li 1, ,^ dU oJL>-t 

to be late, fall behind 

Li Jf *M £ l-HJ I ^J^-J9 1 l ^£—9 _J*9U*0 {J^ S- J j Uyl J^ >> 1 l I JW-O 1 I ^ l I ^J*Q j*-C" jj Lj JJ 

• ^ 1 ♦ A d t ,„ s c^- 3 * tj; j J9 o L>J I ^ jHc^ 

Cj t^i L^t-lS, I j < U La,o d _^iuP <L-> J LJ I <Lf- LJ 1 jSt d j±> UxJ I J yo j JlP _^-o £ IS 



^ < > L _\ 



• d L^-o d UxJ I c:« \*o j * ^^^-J I J^-f 2 Jj> I jJ I d-t LJ I Lsr ^> 

another o f ^ Cu>^ 1 >=* f —^j^fj J>\ _T 



end, last 



• y>> I c_. j^-i L^ f ^Js « u LjSJ I I OA ^^.i d .^i I 1 I ^Ja f ^J 



the hereafter 



d^ I I j I jJ I / 'J>X\ UJ I 

^-c- I — L^_j j>» Li i-J Lev <5UL>^ Lj j I L»j * I ^ L ^ L£ 

* I UJ I ^J I ^jjj 

^ Lft-o ^ ^s>^ jJ j dL:^Uo Ou£ J-Li < d I Lr i di5 lk> I j^-U d-l-l I d-.i ««> L^. w 



-1 



J* 



1 1 



The appearance of universities in Egypt 
was delayed until 1908 and then Cairo 
University appeared. 4 

The appearance of universities in Egypt 
was delayed until 1908 when the Cairo 
University appeared. 



^ U_« UJ I ^ j> I LJ IL i*, , ,o» ow*5jfo 1 ^ \ Ljs J-*-i 



L^U Li -.1 




- in - 



• d_» 



^^a-o-J ! Li jJ I d j> ^jjL^> d j_ju£ Ju*a^' I I ^ ^ I — .1 

^^Lv^ I J-*J> ^ _^*J I d Lp> ^ d^Ai ^ I ft UJ I ^ -***• I I t <; U^ ; _J • 

• d L^sJ I I <, V,„l „ "J w o u U I ^ m, 1 I 



An important — if not the most important — meaning of Form II verbs is causative; 
to make (s.o.) do or become (s.th. ). While the student cannot create such verbs at 
will, classifying causative verbs as such is extremely useful in vocabulary building. In 
this drill, correct transformation of each drill item will produce a proper Form II verb. 



He made it easy — > He made it easy 

• It L> £ d-Lvrv __A 

• d d Ik-t I _^ T 

- li±o d i _i r 

* Lvo_, J d Ike I i 



♦ d^ ^ I j dUUj> 









L-jA 


dJLs^ 


_T 


L 1^ 


dJU^ 


_r 




d-l^-> 


_i 




d. 








_1 


tin 


d I„.*»3» 


_Y 




D. 

Very often it is desirable to combine two sentences by inserting one into the 
other . One common way to do this is to change the verb of the sentence which is 
to be inserted to a verbal noun, which then becomes the object of a verb, or pre- 
position, etc. in the other sentence. This and the following drill illustrate 
these processes . 

s *<L,J}U I o I ..I I 

Islam put an end to drinking and gambling. 
Islam prohibited wine and gambling. 
Islam put an end to drinking and gambling 
by prohibiting them. 

'.LUUI^I 2l*-IjjJI £*L~JI '^^s. I J^J I -<U^JI 

. 1 >U I ilia- > 1 uj)^ 1 3 -» J J-» ^ ~° 

.^^jJ I f^jJ I a* '-^ 1 j '.A* 'j-^ 1 L -^ oJ 1 tf 1 **^ _1 



The word jS means 'possessor of 1 or 'endowed with 1 . It always occurs as 
the first term of an idafa, followed by a noun in the genitive case , for example 

J U jS 'possessor of wealth, wealthy 1 
It can occur as the predicate of an equational sentence: 

♦ J U j j j& 'He is wealthy. ' 
or modifying a preceding noun: 

• J L jS Jz* j yt f He is a wealthy man.' 
If the preceding noun is definite, the noun following agrees in def initeness , 

• J LoJ I J>jJ I Q-t I 'Where is the wealthy man? ? 
The word jS is inflected for case , gender, and number, and it agrees in 
these respects with the noun it refers to or modifies. The forms are as follows: 

Masculine F eminine 
Singular Norn. jj olj 

Gen . ^ j g I j 

Acc . I J o I j 

■Bu*l Norn. ( b I j) b l/j 

Gen. /Acc. ^ I j j 



Plural Norn. 



Gen. /Acc. ^ j j cl^j 

Further examples : 



ci^J 5^ Ho o I S I ju» 'schools of a religious character 1 
j jj^m. ^ UvJ* 1 o I j £^ 'in factories of limited production 1 

d j^J^J I <S&1>J I I 'to the experienced students' 

The feminine accusative singular is used with a following noun of time in the 
genitive in the meaning of 'one, a certain': 

f olj 'one day* o I j 'once' 

- HA - 



r f C £ 

! l^-Lx^ I L 'How beautiful she is ! f 

! 1 I ( Jj& f^ jj I U 'How splendid this poem is! 

g. Indefinite U 'some, one, a certain 1 
Following a noun: 

U 'one day, some day' 

U ju^ f^J I 'to a certain extent 1 



/ / 4 P 



i / 

I u 



f for some reason or other 1 



h. Conditional 



I u 



Attached to interrogatives and certain other words, this L> has 

the meaning ' ever, any that 1 for example ^ I 'where*, I 

'wherever, any place that'. Such combinations introduce clauses, which follow the 
same syntactic rules as clauses introduced by the conditional particles such as 
yj I of 1JI 'if ' . Compare: 



Others are; 



( L 



) U b.. 
Ulf 

ul,,..<: 



i. Redundant 



' if you are believers 1 
'wherever you are ' 

'whatever , anything that* 
'whenever, any time that 1 
'whichever, any one that' 
'however, any way that* 
'wherever, any place that 1 



This L is called 'redundant' because it may be omitted without 
altering the syntax of the phrase. It occurs only after a few specific words, for 
example : 



I S I 'when you go' 



soon y before long* 



J 'fJ 'for what? why?' 

w 

Cr* 'from what?' 
c . Relative U 'that which, what' s J j^JJ^J I ^ ~ I U 



I U — £ 1 'We bought what they produced. ' 



4 # 



d. Nominalizing U ^ jC/j^JI U 



This L introduces a clause, and serves to convert the clause into 
a nominal, that is, an element having the functions of a noun. (Thus, U plus a 
verb is equivalent to a verbal noun.) This use of U is particularly common af- 
ter prepositions, and then the clause beginning with U becomes the object of the 
preposition: 

I j-U j U 'after they arrived' 

^Jj^j 'after their arrival 1 ) 

Note also the cases where U follows an indefinite accusative adjective; 
here the whole phrase is usually best translated as an adverb. The following are 



common: 



1 , * J-*-*--, d^fj U \j^S f I have often seen him working in the 

evening. 1 

♦ d-o — ~ I jSS^ U ^L-JJ 'We seldom mention his name. 1 
^jAJ L LS J * U LJ U f He often writes to me in French.' 



Similar are the combinations of certain verbs plus U 9 notably UJ Ik 'often 1 
and LZLb 'seldom' : 

Durative U f as long as' * <L> •^ rf jJ I U 



With a verb in the perfect tense. This use of L> is not very common, 
except in a few specific phrases: 

♦ Lo* p I j L 'as long as he is (continues to be) alive 1 

> s 

f . Exclamatory U 'how...'.' : i-^>^>^J I L 



Followed by an adjectival verb (a Form IV verb based on the root of 
an adjective) and an object in the accusative. 



~ in - 



B. The uses of L> * " U M ^ I I — 

One of the most common of all Arabic words is L> . It is really not one word 
but many, with many different functions and translations. These are listed and 
illustrated below. 

a. Negative L» 1 not f 1 ' 

(1) with a verb in the perfect (or more rarely, the indicative) : 

• C I I ls~* O ^ ^ f He was not in the factory. 1 

(2) with an equational sentnece , most often in combination with ^ I : 

♦ d _ /i o^ d Li_& ^ I ij-st U 1 She is only a little girl . ' 

(3) in constructions such as * # * u ' ^ 1 no sooner .than, and 

• ♦ ♦ ^ I U 1 it was only. . .before 1 , for example : 

o^Jbj Ljjj I ^ I Jtoj ^ I U f No sooner had he arrived in Europe 

# | than the war broke out . ' 

. duJ. I ci^-P ° t j^^ I ^ I ^ L,j T It was only a few moments before he 

realized he loved her.' 

b. Interrogative U 'what? 1 * W-^^ ' L> 

(1) as the subject or predicate of an equational sentence : 

? -uj. I I ^ U 'What is this result?' 
(as the subject or object of a verb, I J U is normally used:? ju^j^ I J U 'What do 
you want? 1 ) 

(2) as the object of a preposition: 

? '-.^ . 'What are you looking for?' 

When sjs- and are followed by L© , the combinations are written as one word, 
and the /n/ of the preposition becomes /m/ : , . In these and certain 

other combinations of preposition plus L> , the two words are written as one, 
and the vowel of U is often shortened, for example : 

^ I ' f V | 'to what? 1 

^Jj, 'fil 'on what?' 

'p-* 'with what?' 



• Ljj I V I • Ua«V I J-£ ^ I j _Y 
. b I VI ^ l> I j ^> I JjS ^ — 1 

• til * I V I I ^ , ^ I dJ_k^ _1 * 



^ I VI «c I^J : IU 'You asked for ten liras, but I will pay you 

• V o I^^J « ; ., f dJ j-ij L~ seven and no more.* 



Si. jj 

I read two books only < 'kJaJ l^S c l^i _ I 

I didn't read except tvo books, * u*— * ^ ' f-' 

Ahmad is only a student, < «k-i-s l_J Ik I _ v 

Ahmad is nothing but a student. * W-J U» ^ ' ->-«^ ' u-e-J 

* kJLi ^^jJ I j — ^ ^ * * kJLs c_JpJ I j I ^ I iX-tj I _f 

*kJsLi I j jJ3m> \ j lz^>u± I d) Ij I g jJ^^ 1 _J X • kJLi | *JUJJ I . IU L-w 

vk 5 « ^Li-^ *<Lo^j^J I ^ L-J I l-, U^J I <^ f^J I ! _Y 

• kJLi d J*3- I j Lo^-n" ~> di-l-j Juo-J I d i ♦ k-iLi I, 



Everybody came with the exception of Mohammad. < • I j-**-o V I g-,. „■■-»■> I I >> 

Everybody but Mohammad did not come. * j *^-* p-J ' j-»^~> O^J ^ ' -j** 3 - 



* * 111 

« ^1 pI$*i>^L Ow^aJ^ CwUwl * L~fJ « a* «w — 1 

* ■ ■> i.i ■■■■ 

. \ ^ 

• 5)1 — «aJL ^Lj? § 1L-*ji>J\ A^ f k^ £*— cr-*-'* ^1 O^u _ | ♦ 



A. 




The exceptive ^ I 'except 1 is often used with a negative to mean 'only 1 , 
as illustrated in 

* LiJ L,^ ^1 I gL 'Only two letters came.' 

* & j t... : .. : .»?^ u a,g 4 ^ ^ ">,»o '4 *V I f ^ 'We will read only two of Nagib Mahfouz's 

stories . ' 

In this construction the exceptive does not affect the position or the case inflec- 
tion of the following noun. an d<jj „ are also used in this construction, 

with the difference that the noun following them is in the genitive case, e.g. 

• o UJU I j^j - u j , ; V 'He only studies languages.' 
V I with a following accusative noun means 'except', as 

• I j.,<)jx.o ^ I ^ <; ^ i I 'Everyone came except Muhammad.' 

£j f I 'except (for the fact) that, however' serves as a conjunction and 
} y^s> V 'nothing else, no one else' functions as an adverb. 



? ^^y-jjl ^JUJt J <L~jj*yy .1— aUJ> ^_5J _ xy 

? i-^«^J^ ^UbsW ^L*^J>; o^<kP en f — ^ jSS\ — tA 

" *<* 



IbJt ^L-S J; — » 

ft « 

f After the 19th Century had begun, the oo-^l « u>-^' ' * 

Arab countries witnessed a comprehensive 

(general) educational renaissance. 1 ♦ «-*tH«-N 

! The 19th Century had hardly begun when & O* 

the Arab countries witnessed a general 

educational renaissance. 1 i-sw-^' oo-^ 



o ^yv-^^i^ p*-"^ O^— « «u V^ ^ J> % # 

. "-L-^-^hJ^ l^J^J^ ^ "slUi ^ j c H < J 4 u>_>MaJ» c..l ^ , w > ^ - r 



- 1 T ) - 



i— HJ : y ay * 

? ^ — ^s. j^llll o^-^ 4 a-**/*- 1 ' jLjaJ^ ^ ^yj $ <J-J> — ) 

? j tojW £ .U)l ,>-J _ Y 

J ^ -1 

S <LJX* 0>JI -lo-H *L~JL^ ^ Ub/v-* J— *9 O^O; dl^^Jl jL-i^^li ^1 — It 

* ft V 

? oi^l L^J L5 »JL- _ u 

f f ^J\ \ ^ >_ _ 1Y 

V , « > >« * £f*r~ s ' <u*aoL>» ':< L ^ I — VI 

? j <aA t 4 J 

ft » 



• ( n»Y ) 

similar a JsL-*» a—,*^ Ja*OL*i L*i;U >»^M '<L-^jJ^ yLJaS^l ^ l - v to,^ \j\y 



free of \$y ^IH\? ) 4«JU*\^—« o — h>*© ^ L-jL-a* j^y-J » *U 0>-^ «^LjSu^ 

charge; " ' _ ^ ""1 * 

compulsory >^.4j*J^ * ^L^* «LJL*^ 2— JU-^J^ ^ L^tj-J^ ^»^>« ~t—sj # ( ^^^UJ^ 

4 ^/U^ i^li^.,^ ^yS^» JL^Jl a ..nJqj^ jjs— 5 ,alfl ^ ^ 5 Jl)L 

»i ' 1 

private (nonj iiftHI uv'- 1 -^' e/ 1 -^ dJL*** j*-* * i^ali*J^ cJ^j^J* <>-e ' — fc/w* ^ 

governmental) "~ % , tt 

4— *-©t>J& I^^mlLoJ* Sl^o-^jJ' cr J Ow*-^* L-s^JoJ 4-Ji>ta* dL-Lfi> <U~*s>UJl 

5 fit* dUu_5 4-^-«J^ jX-J' *—>-^ ♦ ^Ua?^ ^-i ♦ /♦ y 

under de ve 1 op jy , ^% y q\ a .^«>^ a-^U-*^ 0~-*3 £ ^ ,„ j.Jl ^ . ^ U^H o_UjJ^ 

ment ; _ ^ ^ 7 

technical ^— J' — -s>U <L-JL*^ ^jj^Jc^S 1 H ^ <Jj—*y l5^*^— J ^_J&>w n_ * IkJ^ 

despise ^ + 

' -4 ^ j > JI. ^ J J 4— rfby-Aj' — oj^>J' Q^j & <i—~t*f\>J\ O^^J^Il ^^-^ <5 — o-^tt ^— ^-^ © 

Jjl >J^ ♦ >*^l o'^J^wJ^ "ill ^ ^ ^ ^ f^r~ \ * ~ ^ (>» £>— 



« 



- 11 n - 



( j% 9f 6 j ) 



have provided for them everything 
that will help them benefit from their 
stay abroad. 



-11 



, lbJ» ^^J* dJJ ^j* Ju-* L^5 1_<J 

V? # * * * * ->V * * 



4 ^^^oJ^ iL^cu»l>J^ Om^I;^ ] i-^* ti^— ^ (^-^ oL—A*ol>Ji j^-^Jp 



( 



o-** ) 

4_L 




( - t> — 1 ) 

( 4—^1 ) 



7J 1 



u^-^^i * ojl j 



I — . —jh^^^ 





- Y 



Among the causes of this superiority 
was the fact that educational policy 
in Japan was- -and still is--based on 
encouraging vocational education in 
its different varieties and on guid- 
ing the citizens in a way which gives 
importance to manual labor . 



As for industry in the Arab countries, 
it still faces some problems which 
stand in the way of its progress 
among these problems are those which 
are related to education, such as the 
wide spread nature of illiteracy, the 
emphasis on theoretical education, 
and the lack of sufficient concern 
with vocational training. The Arab 
states have begun in recent years to 
take an interest in increasing the 
number of vocational schools, and in 
allocating encouraging salaries to 
their graduates . 



Moreover, we note that they have in- 
cteased the proportion of students 
who study scientific and vocational 
subjects at foreign universities at 
their (the government's) expense , and 



- 11Y - 



( j^-AU. _ (.J— f-S. ) 

( - i-» ) 

( 0J»-^-**- — ) 

. j^J» ^ ^J^S G U—s^l 



Iftyw* L-~U\> L^j-ij In— ^ 



( 



9 s 



) 



7T* 



( ^-«- 
1_1V 



A ) 



( — ^ * ti> — ^ ) 



Prior to the Industrial Revolution 
there were no large factories in the 
world in the modern sense (concept); 
rather they were small and of limited 
production. 



Manual labor had a large share in the 
process of industrial output, especially 
in the East. 



England, France, and Germany preceded 
other states in constructing large 
factories . 



is worth mentioning that Japan was 
late in constructing such factories; 
however, she was able to become a top- 
ranking industrial nation- -and that 
(took place) in a short period of time 
thanks to the continuous progress she 
made (achieved) in means of production. 



scope 

planning ;growth 
limit, degree 

deficiency 
capabilities 



I 



Lo L^AAt 



i L.^ L*^ ULo I 



Liii_3 1 d ^ jxfi $ (^5— 5 Liu 



€ 1Y d 



r I ^ I 



1 i 



-no- 



doubled 



cheapest 



I ^ v bjU I 



* Q c. b*-li b-S d, b — 1 I du4M ^Jhr? — ^ ^ jj^b*- 

■ /* 

• j j^o^ I I d,. t j L.Q-C- ^« b I 



J-J5 d 



I I "Cwj lib 



^ £ b J^f I J , i.. t > L^o ^ • b^ ^ *<i jo^woJ I o bV jJ I 

j ^ t yU I ^ I € J^JL^f i 2i^a*J I I j_bJ 1 J^> a* UJ I 



of the total 
increased 



^ — 9 LJ I c-, bJJ I J Ij L ^ ^a-^J I l_j bjSJ I ^ I £~i I I ^ 



ba. b._^ I 



d^__j — I 



u ^ Lbi rr ^j i h ^ 



standard 



considerations 



oral communication 



MY. Lbi 0.1Y 



1 J 



— jJis- I J Li& ^ Li j ^-»J 1 d .iA fJz- b ^>^J j9 

j I JcLf»_9 b-o 1 I d^i dJL> I *i J j b b^ I t ^ j 



in the highest degree ur- 1 ^ ' ^ U J^-^^ « y^J ' *^>^ cr- 1 ^ 

b^ 



^ j U^J i v b„£ (j-* ( respectively) ^ I j^^J I ^-U 

age ^ 
joke 'i^S^ 



i^ji 



conducted 
humanities 



statistics 



revolution ^ ' 



L-» I i "jS < _ £ -0 dU* 1 j jJ I d J-fc igjftwi '* J-i 1 I <lij^L^ y jxJ 1 I L_j bAJ I 

\j \j b^ I ^ bJJ I I I " v bAJ I ^jj^ " ^ l^-^-y 



- nr - 



ay-ii L £ Y (talqay-iina) : talqayna 

S R Y (mustaray-iina) : mustarayna 



t- * ^ 1 you meet 1 (f .s.) 

'bought r (m.p . acc . 




In environments other than those described above, radical W and Y generally 
function as consonants exactly like sound radicals. Examples: 
As first consonant of a word 

description 



In sequences -awC and -ayC 



^ o / 



'he facilitated 1 



1 fasting 1 



'eggs 1 



In sequences -aww- and -ayy- 



In sequences -aawa and -aaya 



In sequences -uwa and -ia 



'j j*o f he depicted 1 

s 

1 he distinguished 1 

il iS> 1 story' 

J j L^z f he dealt with 1 



Jjj 'states 1 



'it was built 1 



As middle radical when last radical is also weak 



'he became strong' 
q . 'he becomes strong' 



Low!) — t I ( ) Uj_fi Y 



- lit - 



The following sequences become /ll/ ; 

iy-(C) Y N Y (ya9niy-na) : ya9^iina 

iw-(C) D 9 W (du9iw-tu): du9iitu 

iw-u R J W (raaj iw-u) : raaj ii 

iw-i (raajiw-i): raajii 

iy-u B |Y (yabniy-u) : yabnii 

B_ Q_ Y (baaqiy-u) : baaqii 



4? S 



iy-i 

iy-ii B_ N_ Y_ 



(baaqiy-i) : baaqii 
(tabniy-iina) : tabniina 
This long /ii/ becomes short /i/ before the 
r \ j 'hopeful 1 (nom. and gen,); baaqin 
The following sequences become /nu/ i 



uw-(C) R J W 

uw-u 

uw-uu 

iy-uu L£ Y 
B NY 
B Q Y 



(yar j uw-na) : yar j uuna 
(yarjuw-u) : yarjuu 
(yar j uw-uuna ) : yar j uuna 
(laqiy-uu) : laquu 
(yabniy-uuna) : yabnuuna 

(baaqiy-uuna) : baaquuna 

The following sequences become /aw/ : 
aw-uu D 9 W (yud9aw-uuna) : yudgawna 

R B W (mur abb aw -uuna) : murabbawna 
ay-uu L £ Y (yalqay-uuna) : yalqawna 

JS R Y (mu^taray-uuna) ; mu£tarawna 

The following sequences become /ay/: 
aw-ii D 9 W (tud9 aw-iina) : tud9ayna 

R B W (murabbaw-iina) : murabbayna 



^jtsu^_» 'they mean 1 (f.p.) 
i c j r I was called 1 
^> \jj I 'the hopeful ' (nom.) 

c^^-JI " " (gen.) 

'he builds* 
LjJi LJ I 1 the rema ining ' (nom . ) 
c^U-M » » (gen.) 
/ l >^! f I 'you build' (f .s.) 
final /n/ of nunation: raaj in 

<j L, 'remaining' (nom. and gen.) . 

Oj* 'they hope ' (f.p.) 

'he hopes' 
' they hope ' (m.p.) 
'they met' 
'they build' 
'remaining' (m.p.) 



IjhLJ 




/ & s o ? 



'they are called' 
'educated' (m.p.) 
'they meet ' 
'bought' (m.p.) 



'you are called' 

(f.s.) 

'educated' (m.p. 

acc .) 



the following vowel (s) of various inflectional suffixes, so that the line between 
stem and suffix is often very difficult to determine. It is the operation of these 
rules which gives rise to defective verbs, such as Uj 'to call 1 , to defective 
nouns and adjectives, such as ^jo Li and to indeclinable nouns and adjectives, such 
as cr*~-*-* coffee house . Following are the main cases. 

Final W becomes Y after /i/ , for example in the Form I perfect passive stem 
pattern FuMiL- : 

Sound B L G buliga j-L ! it was reached 1 

Final W D 9 W (du9iwa) : du9iya ^ J f he was called 1 

The sequence /iy/ resulting from this change is then also subject to the same 

changes which affect an original /iy/ ? as described below. 

The following sequences become /aa/ ; (Here, and subsequently, the hyphens in 

the hypothetical forms show the division between a stem and an inflectional suffix.) 

aw-u R B W (ribaw-u) : ribaa Ljj I 1 the usury T (nom.) 

aw-i R B W (ribaw-i) : ribaa UjJ I 1 11 ,f (gen.) 

aw-a R B Jti (ribaw-a) : ribaa LJJ I (acc.) 

s 

ay-u Y (yalqay-u) : yalqaa I J f he meets 1 

9 NY (ma9nay-u): ma9naa ^CJLj I 'the meaning 1 (nom.) 

ay-i (ma9nay-i) : ma9naa I n " (gen.) 

ay-a (ma9nay-a) : ma9naa ^^^oJ I (acc.) 

This long /a / then becomes short /a/ before the final /n/ of nunation, according 
to the rule cited in (2) above; thus riban 'usury' (all cases) and 

ma9nan u ^^> meaning (all cases) . It also becomes short /a/ before /t/ in the 
sequences aw-at and ay-at of the third person feminine singular perfect tense forms : 
(banay-at : banaat) : banat o^LT 'she built 1 and the corresponding dual forms : 
I-//. 'they built 1 (f .d.) . 



Sound X L j2 ?axlaaq 

Final W 9 AW (?a9daaw) : a?daa? 



iJ$J» I 'morals 1 
/ 

c * 

fi I j-^ I 'enemie£ 1 



'messenger 1 



Sound R ML ? ikmaal J U-SJ 'completing 1 

Final Y X FY (fixfaay) : tixfaa? * liL I 'hiding 1 

The sequence/uuw/ becomes /uww/ , for example in the pattern FaMuuL or the 
Form I passive participle pattern maFMuuL. 

Sound R S L rasuul J 

Final W 2_ D W (9aduuw): 9 aduww 

The sequences iiv, iiw. and uuv all become iyy T for example in the pattern 
FaMiiL(a) and the Form I passive participle pattern maFMuuL. 

Sound S F R safiir 

Final Y X F Y (xaf iiy) : xaf iyy 

Final W N B W ( nabiiw) : nab iyy 



jjs- 'enemy' 



ambassador ' 
hidden 1 
prophet ' 



sent ' 
built' 



Sound B 99 mab9uu0 

Final Y B | Y (mabnuuy) : mabniyy 

The sequences aWa and aYa become /aa/ before feminine /t/ ( ) 9 for example in 
the pattern FaMaLa. and the feminine forms of all derived past participles* 



Sound 
Final W 

Sound 
Final W 
Final Y 



H R K 



S L W 
v — 



N gr M 

G T W 
S MY 



harakat 

(salawat) : salaat 
muna^amat 

(mugattawat) : mugattaat 
(musammayat) : musammaat 



"d U. 



'vowel' 
'prayer 1 

'organized 1 
'covered' 
'called' 



The rules given thus far are to be distinguished from those which follow in 
that the former produce stems which then remain unchanged no matter what inflectional 
endings are added: the dividing line between the stem and the ending is always 
clear. In the rules to be illustrated below, on the other hand, the final radical 
W or Y may merge not only with the preceding vowel of the pattern but also with 



consonant at the end of a word; in such environments it is replaced by a short 
vowel. This rule mainly affects (hollow) verb stems with their various inflections, 
for example the long vowel of /-xtaar-/, remains unchanged when suffixes beginning 
with a vowel are added, as in . I f he chose 1 and I , . Lii* 1 'they 

chose 1 , but is replaced by /a/ /-xtar-/ when suffixes beginning with a consonant 
are added, as in o yj> I 1 1 chose 1 and I 'we chose* . 

Similarly the imperfect stem /-xtaar-/ becomes /-xtar-/ before the zero jussive 
ending, as in c y^* f he has not chosen 1 . The identity of the short vowel 

which replaces a long vowel in these cases is predictable as follows: 

/aa/ becomes /u/ in the perfect stem of Form I verbs whose imperfect stem 
has /uu/: J U ( J^JL.) p he said 1 but cULi ! I said 1 . 

/aa/ becomes /i/ in the perfect stem of Form I verbs whose imperfect stem 
has /ii/ or /aa/ : L, ('^Jj) f he sold 1 but 1 1 sold 1 

' ^ L, ( ^ L^-e) f he slept 1 but c^^» 1 1 slept 1 . 

Elsewhere each of the three long vowels becomes its corresponding short vowel. 
J .5-*-* f he says' but J-SL- f-J f he did not say 1 ; ^„> ..." f she sells 1 

but tthe y ( fem -) sell 1 ; 'j |^ f 1 he wanted' but ojjf f I 

wanted 1 ; S-e J f he was visited 1 but f I was visited 1 . 

The one exception to the general phonological rule just discussed is that the long 
vowel /aa/ does occur before a double consonant. This sequence is especially com- 
mon in the Form I active participle (pattern FaaMiL) of doubled verbs (where the 
short vowel /i/ between two consonants is dropped), for example ^ U 'impor- 
tant 1 or U» 'special 1 . 

(3) Final W and Y. (defective ) In final position also, the weak radicals 
W and Jf are subject to general phonological rules. As before, we present some 
special cases first and then the more comprehensive ones. 

Final W and Y become /?/ after /aa/, for example in the plural pattern aFMaaL 
and the verbal nouns of Froms IV, VII, VIII and X: 



(C)wa N W M 
(C)ya B Y 9 
T Y R 

(C)waa Q W M 
(C)yaa F Y D 



(yanwamu) : yanaamu 
(yubya9u); yubaa9u 
(matyar) : mataar 
(?iqwaam) : ?iqaama 
(?istif yaad) : istif aada 



t 

2 j LL^_i* I 



f he sleeps 1 
'it is sold 1 
'airport 1 
' sojourn 1 
'utilization 1 



The last two items apply only to Form IV and X verbal nouns; note also that such 
nouns all end in /-a/ 2 



The following sequences become /ii/ : 



iy)c) 


1 1 R 


(9iyd): 9iid 


y 


1 feast 1 


iw(C) 


Q W M 


(qiwma: qiyma) : qiima 


y 


'value 1 


uwi 


Q W L 


(quwila) : qiila. 




1 it was said 1 


uyi 


B Y £ 


(buyi9a) : bii9a 


y^ 


1 it was sold 1 


(C)wi 


£ W R 


(yu^wiru) : yu^iiru ^ 


y 


'he points 1 


(C)yi 


F Y D 


(mustafyid) : mustafiid a-. 




'benefitting 1 


(C)yuu B_ Y 


(mabyuu9) : mabii9 


y 


'sold 1 


The last item 


applies only to Form I passive participles 






The following sequences become /uu/ * 






uw(C) 


R W H 


(ruwh) : ruuh 




'spirit 1 


(C)wu 


S W M 

*"c" """"" 


(yaswumu) : yasuumu 


y 


'he fasts' 


(G)wuu Z W R 


(ma zwuur ) : maz uur 


y 


'visited' 


The last item 


applies to Form I passive participles. 







The operation of the three rules just cited brings into being a large number 
of stems ending in a consonant preceded by a long vowel, for example the perfect 

o 

tense stem /-xtaar-/ of the verb ' lw I 'to choose'. Once created, such 

stems are affected by the operation of another phonological rule valid throughout 
the language (with one exception noted below), which states: A long vowel does 
not occur followed by two consonants, or by a doubled consonant, or by a single 



Sound 
Medial W 



S N 9 

Z W R 



FiMaaLa 
sinaa9a 

(ziwaara) : ziyaara 
-FtiMaaL 



s 



' industry 1 
dj Uj visit 



'suggestion 1 
'habituation 1 



Sound H ? iqtiraah ^ 

Medial W 9 WD (?i9tiwaad) : ?i9tiyaad j 

(Note: There is one exception to this rule. In Form III verbal nouns of 
the pattern FiMaaL, medial W remains /w/, as in j I y> 'conversation 1 ,) 

In the majority of other cases, both medial W and Y merge with a preceding 

and/or following vowel of the pattern to form a long vowel. It is important to 

distinguish a long vowel which is the result of such a merger from a long vowel 

which is itself part of a pattern. These two possibilities are illustrated by 

words like d I , j 1 'realization 1 and j Lil I ' to be distinguished', which 

look similar but have different internal structures. In d l^j I , r the root D R K , 

and the long vowel is part of the pattern iFMaaL; while in J ' the root is 

M Y Z and the pattern is -FtaMaL, giving the hypothetical form /-mtaYaza/, in 
which the sequence /-aYa-/ merges to become the long vowel /aa/ in the actual form 

j bwo I . The main cases of this sort of merging are listed and illustrated 

below. (These changes are valid primarily in patterns connected with the verb 

system, including participles and verbal nouns. They apply also to certain other 

noun and adjective patterns, but not to all. Further, there are some verbs in 

which a medial radical W or Y does not undergo these changes but functions like 

a strong radical, for example v — ~ j to interrogate ). 

The following sequences become /aa/ : 



awa 


Z W R 


(zawara) : zaara 




'he visited' 




B W B 


(bawab): baab 




'door 1 


aya 


BY 9 


(baya9a) ; 




'he sold' 


awi 


9 w r> 


(ya9 1 awidu) : ya9 taadu 




'he got used 


ayi 


X Y R 


(muxtayir) : muxtaar 




'choosing' 



7iFMaaL 

Sound DEK ?idraak d I ,j I 'realization' 

Initial W W J D (piwjaad): ?iij aad j J 'creation 1 
A number of important Form I verbs have imperfect and imperative stems (and in some 
cases also verbal noun stems) in which the initial radical W does not appear at 
all. Contrast: 

-FMiL 

Sound R J 9_ yarji9u £?J~* returns 1 

Initial W W S F (yawsif u) : ^Ju^ he describes 1 

(2) Medial W and Y . (hollow) The apparent complexities of the hollow verbs 
and other words with weak middle radicals are chiefly due to the working of regular 
phonological rules* A knowledge of these rules will make it much easier to deter- 
mine the roots of such words and thus to make good guesses as to their meaning or, 
if necessary, to find them in a dictionary. In the discussion which follows, we 
first present two special cases, and then those covered by more general rules. 

Medial W and Y become / / in the Form I active participle pattern FaaMiL: 

Sound N t R naa^ir L, 'spreading 1 

— ^ 

Medial W R W 9 (raawi9 ) : raati9 ^ \j 'splendid 1 

Medial Y T Y R (taayir) : taafir j±> IL> 'flying 1 

(Forms like the last two above should be distinguished from forms like J* 
'asking 1 (root S. ? L) in which the middle radical is itself ?. The latter are 
few in number .) 

Medial W becomes / y/ in the sequence /-iWa-/ or /-iWaa-/, for example in the 
broken plural pattern FiMaL, the noun pattern FiMaaL(a), and the Form VII and VIII 
verbal noun patterns -nFiMaaL and -FtiMaaL. Contrast: 



1 - 



FaMaL 


kataba 




'he wrote 1 




(qawama) : qaama 




'he stood 1 


FMul 


yaktubu 




f he writes 




(yaqwumu) : yaquumu 




f he stands 


FiMLa 


kitba 




'writing 1 




(qiwma) : qiima 




'value 1 


-FMuL 


?u-ktub 




'write 1 1 




(?u-qwum) : qum 




'stand! ' 



In many cases these irregularities result from the operation of quite regular 
phonological rules; for example the hypothetical sequence /-awa-/ becomes /~aa-/ , 
and this explains a form like ^ li . In some cases, however , words with weak 
roots show irregularities of a less general nature, and these must be learned 
individually* Both types are discussed below, according to the position of the 
weak radical in the root. 

(1) Initial W and Y. (assimilated) An initial radical W or Y, in the sequence 
-uWC- or -uYC-, combines with the preceding vowel to form a long vowel /uu/, for 
example in the passive imperfect of Form I verbs. Contrast: 

-FMaL 

Sound X L T yuxlat -k 'li*.: 'it is mixed 1 

Initial W W J D (yuwjad) : yuujad ^ it is found 

In all Form VIII verbs, participles, and verbal nouns, an initial radical W or Y 

assimilates to the following /t/, forming /tt/. Contrast: 

muFtaMiL 

Sound X L F muxtalif * q I ^ 'various' 

Initial W W H D (muwtahid) : muttahid j^>!!_« 'united' 

In the sequence -iWC- or -iYC (where C is not the ft/ of Form VIII as above), 
an initial radical W or Y combines with the preceding vowel to form a long vowel 
/ii/. This situation arises in verbal nouns of From IV and X, Contrast: 



• L — vu I ^ I 



1! . L_ ■ > 

* <L_> ^*o-«J I ^a^>_a I I Ja^_j I j d^j^ys&^J I ^ja^jJsJ t ^gxJs I y~<> *d^x_9 o I j js 1 ^ 

— — — — : 11 



F. Roots. II (continued) ( du^j;) ^ji^J I — j> 

d. Weak roots . 

Weak roots are those in which one or more of the radicals is W or Y. 
These roots are characterized by the instability of their weak radicals. This 
means that in a set of words with the same root, both a radical W and a radical 
Y may appear in some of the words as a consonant /w/, or as a consonant /y/, or 
as a /?/, or merged with one of the vowels of the prefix or the pattern to form 
a long vowel, or totally absent. Here, for example, is a list of the various 
ways in which the radical W of the root 2. H M m y appear. Contrast these with the 
unchanging T in a sound root like K T B: 



FaML 


katb 




'writing 1 




qawm 




'people 1 


FiMaaL 


kitaab 




'book 1 




(qiwaam) : qiyaam 


"V 


'rising' 


FaaMiL 


kaatib 




'writer ' 




(qaawim) : qaa?im 




'standing 



- i «r - 



The Arab press participated in party life, 2 LoJ I ^ du^^J I 2_i U*_J I o_^, Li 

(J CLs) _ . . — 2l^j_J I 

The Arab press participated effectively 2 LoJ 1 '<L^ I 2J> U*_l I cuSj b 

in party life* • *<dJ UJ> 2__j i_« <L^j_J I 

^J&) — — _ — _ 4 , ■ JyJ* 1 l 2-;;. Q l l dj^^xj l ^-A UtJlj l ^ ^ «M> l _^ 

( J U^i) _ _ _ — -~ j I jbs, (^-Lz- UhoJ I o J_t __ _T 

( ^WVV I j) _ l I d q O J /XX^ 1 V 

, _ _ _ t, A.' x t g> 1 I j t_a_^_J 1 j L „ _ ,,.r<o I 2-c I Jo 1 I o^__^ — 1 

( ^v-_j-5) — _ _ — _2_^X^J I I JuoJ I JJX *<Lo j._>. I I OJ I j „_ D 

( 1^) _____ L^«J_o 2 J U 2 1 _^_J I jaL_^ _1 

( j^ju) *<L^ !^>J I ^ l^_J I ^ i*-o~J I j ILuSV I ^ U__ _Y 

( ^> I j) _____ ^ j«o j-o-J Lj <j^i_s _^_o (^j— Lp dJ I I oJ J J_J _A 
b) ^ — jJ Qjj^k^ dLe-f I 2-1.^, , '4 1 I j I I q _ _1 

( J*-~* ) 2-^ I 2 L_J I ur -U UJ I ^*_J I _} • 

"Al-Jawa'ib" was the most influential of L/*-- <^ d_^J I I I j*J I" o_ IS 
the newspapers and the best of the newspapers ? ^ ✓ ^ « ^ 
in providing guidance. ^ • ^^^ i - ^ a J I I j 

"Al-Jawa'ib" was the most influential of - I I I^J I" o_ _ 

the newspapers and the best of them in ✓ • 5 

providing guidance • • Lj-^ >^ L t ____* I j 

° 2_^ yj^J I ^ ILxJ^ I ^oJ^ I j 2l-^ I j ULxJV I jj^o I ^ c^, j_J I _T 



The principal use of the verb u ^ is to indicate the time context of a sen- 
tence, with the perfect tense denoting past time and the imperfect tense denoting 
future * Illustrations : 

Past : L^**,jl* 15 ? He was a teacher . f • U^^» ^ IS 'He was sick/ 

Present: juo j& f He is a teacher. 1 ♦ ^ yt, r He is sick, 1 

Future : U^o-o ^ j < ? He will be a teacher. 1 • U_,^ C o ^- ' ! He will be sick. 1 
With all other verbs in Arabic the perfect tense denotes an event: an act or 
a change in condition, e.g. 'he became big, he grew up f , fjo ^ f he got 

sick 1 . For this function ^ IS in past time is replaced by ^ », I f to become, 

to come to be 1 , thus: 

• j-« ^ IS f He was a teacher/ 

* \ _ ; ^ I 'He became a teacher. 1 

♦ j^-S L^J ^ IS 1 It had great influence. 1 

« ^ ,< ^ I L^J ; I 1 It came to have great influence. 1 

« dJ j ^ dLi djuit ^ IS f He had great doubt about it . f 

♦ dUj ^ _s*—i£ djuit - : : r 1 "'He began to have great doubt. 1 

• dLlj ^ <jjj^ ^^iww f He will have doubts about it. 1 

• dUj ^ dLi djj^ ^ : ^ , ; - f He will begin to have doubts about it. 1 



A verb may take its own verbal noun in the indefinite accusative to reinforce its 
meaning; the verbal noun so used is called the cognate accusative . The cognate 
accusative may itself be modified by an adjective, phrase or clause, in which 
case the entire cognate accusative phrase has the function of adverbial expression 
of manner or degree. 



The relative also occurs in constructions of this sort, for example 

• L;jU I [ y* j I ) u L;J$ <_i I ^» 

both of which can be translated 'the writers I know 1 . Here ^ is used instead of 
Lo because the reference is to human beings. Both U and ^ take third per- 
son masculine singular agreement. When U or ^ refers to the direct object of 
a verb, the pronoun suffix referring to the object is optional. Thus one may say 
either of the following: 

zS \y* I jJ> U 'the books I have read 1 



If it refers to the object of a preposition, however, the pronoun suffix is obli- 
gatory: 

• <WJ I ^ U> I L 'the books I need' 



C. T he Adjective used as a noun , 2 U — «. I duU^ «u . . I I <Li«oJ I _ ^ 

Adjectives characteristically modify nouns. They may also be used like nouns 
for example as subject or object of the verb. In the phrase UJ I j lk_s I * I ^ ^ 
'from the various countries of the world 1 the active participle * a t *vj L » is the 
first member of an idafa. Used as a noun, it does not agree with any following 
noun, but probably means *that which is different 1 . It is equivalent to j IkJj f ^ 

a f>,. I "J w o J I fJ UJ I In the same way J j*-* 'mere 1 and Cr° ! a lot of, 

much, many 1 are unvarying, as in 

•ci-L 'j^ J>>-o ^ cv.*-^ 1 'They are not mere emotions.' 



(1) A participle in the indefinite accusative, with or without modifiers: 

* U " ^o jJ I J^j 'The man entered smiling. 1 

(2) A clause beginning with an indicative verb: 

♦ p m.".,j.. Ji^j He entered smiling* 1 

(3) A clause beginning with j plus a noun or independent pronoun, and an 
indicative verb : 

♦ *, „m» t .» j&j J> j f He entered smiling, 1 



* li j£ j^>^ * 2 I * j 1 f He listened, his heart leaping with 

longing. 1 

* £. L^xJ I J . '4 1 jjj j ! He went out, the morning having dawned* 1 

(4) An equational sentence introduced by j : 

♦ *Ju L^_, I j ^^J-p j j 'He entered with a smile on his face. 1 

(5) A clause beginning with jj>j and a perfect-tense verb: 

* L^jiJ L,^ f jJbj Ji* j f He entered, having read her letter. 1 

(6) The word jj> j with a pronoun suffix ('alone, by self 1 ) : 

Ji*j 'He entered alone . ' 

(7) (Rarely) a verbal noun in the indefinite accusative: 

♦ U~*^ d*ji_<> eLJj oo>f f l received that from him by hearing.' 
• I m , ;i a j ^ "He came, walking' 
In uses (1), (2), and (6) above, the participle, indicative verb, or pronoun 
suffix respectively must agree with the person or thing modified. 

Note the following two Arabic constructions: 

f ^ <yU I ^ JU I 

The two are roughly equivalent in meaning, and are both best translated into English 
as 'the books which I have read'. The second means literally l what I have read in 
the way of books'. This construction is extremely common. 



? a juwrll <j *A & <JL,jJU**> — t 



<5 JL>^»>> 



5* 1 .4 



L_* _ ^ y 
U* — i a 



: JUJI _ f 



A hal is a construction of the following types, modifying a noun or a pronoun: 



- 1A - 



" sj*J\ * o^-t j-j\y~>J\ ifj*) ( i A1& J-*^ J ) * * * J ( 1 Al ♦ ) 

* ( H • A ) 

* 4 .g/jffr, 1 1 " } " f^j^-toW " ,* I 1 ^L- iVIi^t A-*-»w«/^t 4-*^-rJ^ ui.^^oJl O— 



. ( j-^.^ ) 

editorials ^ ' ' ° * ^ ' ^ 

local # i^jUs^i^ ^ oL^LrJ^ a^jj, 3l^juj» iJ*i 



- 1Y - 



si 



) 



<j£/^J' f ILJl ^ J^Vy— & \ .r>f* y oU L-iU-wJ* JL~*J 

* ^ f 9 

LjwJa-sCj * <L^l^d* v r ^ ? JL w ' j^Jesu^ 6 Jl-j ~uJt j O UP-L* 



i< * i< *k i< * * * 



campaign 



governor 



^Lsd^ iL»>/J^ Li_^JbJ^ 4-^Ui=J^ 2L*sl>*-aJ\£ J^J>aJ' ^ J ~*-- p J* 



0—*5 * 4«^-«Jl — cC ^$ jft — S L— fjj 



5 J»>-"^ 



— J 



Alexandria 



- 11 - 



JuUJl, ijJUJt e U^l \^u\ ju^Sj 



( 



( - ) 



a* f — r*<J 



c * 



* G 



r , ) 

( c-j™ 1 - & — - ) 

-A <n** ^ \y wJ^lS <LJu-«-o oU^s^J V^oL^t 

* 4 *pU*oJU 



We also find in it world and local news < 
various advertisements , and radio and 
television programs . 



A number of writers contribute to the 
editing of newspapers ; among them are 
those who comment on new books, the 
theatre and the cinema. 



Newspapers might have reporters in 
some regions of the world. 



The great newspapers have become 
accustomed to devoting some of their 
sections to certain topics such as 
literature, economics and industry. 



( *>> — ^ — ^ ) 



The press has witnessed great develop- 
ments in recent years in printing and 
in the method of obtaining news from 
various parts of the world. 



It has come to have an effective influ- 
ence on the transmitting of events that 
occur every day throughout the world to 
readers in every locality. 



^ mt m f \ {JPJ « 



J-5 J 



( - ) 



Instil — j xhe press has an important role in 
every society. 



T Many factors have helped it to flourish , 



Among the most important of these fac- 
tors are printing , scientific progress, 
and increase in the number of readers . 



( ) 

<j~* Itf J ^^Us^aJ^ « l~j — t The press plays a significant role in 



guiding public opinion. 



(4 



Moreover, it expresses people's opinions 
and deals with their concerns , whether 
public or private, and discusses the 
internal and external policy of the 
government . 



Every newspaper usually contains articles 
which interest the worker, the farmer, 
the student and others. 



<6\ 



( ^-J^ _ <J oU ) 



It - 



I w f 



c L \,-> j^-f j , tt i> 



do 



"i^-IV I L J I ^ I ^-i>—J I d-J Lm ^ (^or^-l^ ^ f Laa 



we are satisfied 
with 




with understand 
ing 



element 



£ * c w 



I d J L*^ l^^-r L;^ ii,w«...U d^Li Li-o d-^Ja I I Li ^ 

^ p Q 2 

jjU S d_X*, Li Ca3 Lo f j 



dL~J UJ I . I 



pleasure 



pure; emotion; 
lusts ; 

sarcasm about ; 
their dreams 



^Vj I ^JuU L, j*J dJ j U, • • • d_ 

L I ♦ • • *<L-. j LouJ I o I i_LoJ I L^.,. \ j ^ — I I d jLi> ^^-i 



I . . ♦ 



O I ^y. ^Ji* I I I j < d^j l>. d—JcJ» 



j» — — 2 f ^ iu_J I o I j_ 



^ L5 * 



light 



imagined 



O — * ^ lS^^ (J~-^ * A Lo^n - I 

^r^J f I L^ j t f 



c*j, li < ^^LvJ I Lr __, 1 d^ ^ 



d — »*J 



J I 



created; genius 



d^l. 



forgiveness 



**✓' —--—-—-■-—-—------ 



theory 

borrowed 

nationalistic 
comparison 

original 
truly 



similarities 

mentalities ; 
dogmas 



revelation 



& 9 



^ ,->*j> cij 1 U, Lfr-,,;^ I j * <Lj ^ t^i % 1 I d Jj*. ^ * I ^vmJ 1 



( nu „ mi ) .-.I 



U ' ^ J 



d_A^Ji I ^J». — I I 



Li. 



d^j, j Lsu> ^ € d.„. % ,,,, „aj 



d. M>t g» *) L^i-j-a ^-i,^ I 



^ 1 



* dL-S 



u 



I y "II 



J I c^U I u f 




\Jr« 



W 1 



c> *> "V 



> J-SL. 



Mohammed's mid- o^U. I d.i^,^ J*^- I u ^:4 I I o I « g. I ^iLj 1^ ^ I ^JL)! 1 

night journey to " 

the seven heavens 



•set, apparatus' - 'ideal' L^. 



Read the following passage and then 
answer the questions based on it in 

drill 13 of the workbook. The first 

three questions deal with the central 
ideas of the first three paragraphs 
respectively* 
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MS / MP I jji- 

f D I ^ / * ? 

FS ^Ji^ FP 

In one Form VIII verb, an initial radical J is assimilated to the following 
/t/ • This verb is j ! to take, adopt 1 (measures or steps), and the assimilation 
occurs in all the verb forms and in the participles and verbal noun: 

-FtaMiL 

Sound 212 yaqtarihu Lyi^L^ 'he suggests 1 

Initial ^ ^ X ^ (ya? taxiju) : yattaxlju o^-^ f he takes 1 

(2) Medial /?/ « In general, roots with /?/ as the middle radical are 
like strong roots. In only a few specific cases does the /?/ show instability* 
First, the verb J , 1 to ask 1 (root £> £ L) has, besides its regular imperative 
forms J L-^, I c ^L^, I and so on, a set of irregular imperative as follows : 



MS J- / MP I j-L. 

D %~ 

FS ^SL FP l^JL 

Second, the verb lS ^ lto see 1 (root R j?_ Y) has imperfect forms with no 

tjj-i 'he sees 1 , 'they see 1 , and so on (imperfect endings are like those of 

V 

^ '4 1 ... f to find 1 ); and the following imperative forms (which are rarely used) 

D U . 

FS lS^ FP lxj 

Third, a few nouns with 2. in middle position have broken plurals without it, for 
example : 

'well 1 *jLT\ 'wells f 

t$ lj 'opinion' * 'opinions 1 

(3) Final /?/ . With rare exceptions, roots with ?_ as the final radical 
are like ^strong roots. 



- 1» - 



exactly like a strong root, 
actually occur*) 

Sound X R J 

Initial ? ? K L 



The forms given after the colon are those which 



?a-FMuL 
?axruj 

(?a?kul):?aakul 



f I go out 1 
'I eat f 



Sound D R K 

Initial ? ? M N 

Sound N cT R 

Initial ? ? M L 



? u-FMiL 
?udrik 

(?u?min) :?uumin 

?u-FMuL 
? uri(5ur 

(?u?mil) : ?uumil 



f I realize 1 
f I believe 1 



'look!' 



^J-o j I 'hope 1 1 



Sound D R K 

Initial ? ? M N 



?lFMaaL 

? idraak 

(?i?maan) :?iimaan 



'realization 1 

'belief 



Sound B S T 
Initial ? ? X R 



?aFMaL 
?absat 

(?a?xar) :?aaxar 



ix**u-j I 'simpler 1 



'other 1 



Sound XL ^ 
Initial ? ? 9 R 



?aFMaaL 
?axlaaq 

(?a?9aar) :?aa9aar 



3%^ I 'morals' 



rums 



Three Form I verbs with initial radical have irregular imperative forms in 

which there is no imperative prefix and no trace of the radical /?/. These are 

j ^ I 'to take' (imperative jj* 'take.'), JS \ 'to eat' 

(imperative J-£ 'eat I') and ^» I 'to order 1 (imperative j-° 'orderl'), 

r 
f 

All the imperative forms of ji* I are given below for reference* 
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f new f 



'nations 1 



c * Hamzated roots , 

A hamzated root is one in which one of the radicals is /? / . In the great 
majority of cases, whether /? / is the first, middle, or last radical, hamzated roots 
behave exactly like sound roots. Compare: 



Sound B LG 
Hamzated ? K L 



FaMaL-a 

balaga 

?akala 



£-L* 'he reached 1 



./ s 



JSt f he ate 1 



Sound £ F R 
Hamzated R ? S 



FaKiiL 
saf iir 
rafiis 



Embassador 1 



president 1 



maFMaL 



Sound T B X 
Hamzated B D ? 



j^otwo 'kitchen 1 



matbax 

mabda? fjL^« 'principle' 

In certain cases, however, a radical /?/ undergoes changes of various sorts. The 
most important of these are described below. 

(1) Initial /?/ . In the position of first radical, /?/ may be affected 
by a general phonological rule which states: A sequence /?v?/ (v standing for any 
short vowel) does not occur before a consonant, but is replaced by a sequence /?w/, 
in which the second /?/ and the original short vowel merge into a corresponding 
long vowel. This situation arises when a non-radical element of the shape /?v-/ 
occurs in a word before an initial radical /?/. The non-radical element may be the 
first person singular inflectional prefix /?a-/ or /?u-/ or the imperative prefix 
/?i-/ or/?u-/, or it may be part of a pattern complex. Contrast the following, 
(Here, and in subsequent sections, the transcribed forms in parentheses are hypo- 
thetical "regular 11 forms — those one would expect if the root in question behaved 



PC" 

Sound XMR f wine f 



Doubled R B B f lord f 
There are a. great many words, however- -and this is why doubled roots form a sepa- 
rate category--in which the two identical consonants are affected by an overall 
phonological rule of Arabic, which states: A sequence consisting of two identical 
consonants separated by a short vowel does not occur unless the sequence is 
followed by another consonant (as for example in /mararnaa/ f we passed 1 ) . 

When a doubled root is combined with a pattern which has a short vowel between the 
middle and last radicals, and the sequence is followed by a vowel, the vowel of 
the sequence is either dropped, or shifted to a position before the first of the two 
identical consonants. It is dropped if the sequence is preceded by a vowel, for 
example in the Form I perfect stem pattern FaMaL : 

Sound D X L oJL> j 1 she entered' 

Doubled MR R 'she passed' 

It is shifted if the sequence is preceded by a consonant, as in the Form I imper- 
fect stem pattern -FMvL: 

Sound D X L <J>-^ slie enters 

Doubled MR R "j-*^ ?s k e passes 1 

or in the broken plural pattern ?aFMiLaa?~: 

Sound S DO » UjjLf 'friends' 

Doubled TBB * Lit I 'doctors 1 

There are, however, some important exceptions to the phonological rule just 
illustrated: in noun and adjective stems of the patterns FaMaL, FiMaL, FuMuL and 
FuMaL, the sequence in question does occur, for example: 



'cause ' 



'number' 
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B . Roots . I 5 JJ)^~1 1 - S 

Roots are classified in two ways. One is according to the number of radicals: 
two, three four, or more; examples of these were given in Lesson 2. The other is 
according to the kind of consonants serving as radicals* In this classification, 
which applies chiefly to trilateral roots, the major categories are sound, doubled, 
hamzated, (discussed below), and weak roots (discussed in the next lesson). 



a* Sound roots , 

Sound roots are those in which the middle and last radicals are not iden- 
tical, and no radical is /?/, /W/, or /Y/; an example is S L M as in f$JL.\ 
'Islam 1 or *J- .1 1 'Muslim 1 . The main characteristic of a sound root is that its 
radicals remain unchanged in all the stems in which that root occurs, making the 
recognition of a sound root a relatively easy matter. 

b * Doubled roots . 

A doubled root is one in which the middle and last radicals are identical, 
for example J D D in Ju^jj* 'new' or H M M in f ^ 'important 1 and ^ LoJfc j 'concern' . 
There are some words in which doubled roots behave no differently from sound roots, 
for example when combined with a pattern which calls for the middle and last radix 
cals to be separated by a long vowel, like the pattern FaMiiL: 

Sound OR 'big 1 

Doubled J D D ^J^> 'new 1 

or in a verb stem such as FaMaL when followed by a suffix beginning with a consonant: 

Sound T B X 'we cooked 1 

* 

Doubled MR R ^>jj~* ?we passed' 

There are also some words in which doubled roots behave the same as sound roots 

but where the similarity may be obscured by the fact that a doubled consonant is 

indicated by a shadda , which may not be present in unvowelled text. Such would be 

the case in a pattern like FaML, in which the middle and last radicals are not 
separated by any equivalent: 



J- 



si 



The preposition v introduces a phrase of manner, equal to a J U 

clause beginning with j . Thus, ^ ».^U^ u ^sj^ h is replaceable by dJw*_J« <u« i :* j 

'with his mind at ease 1 . 



t^J I J^uJ 1 ^ U-S d^J U i-U> ^ I 

He faced God with his mind at ease, <^ 

He faced God and his mind was at ease. 



d. A*w«Ja.,.o d«^ fO j dJU I d>. I j 



<U U-j j^jt Lc^kJ I ex U _1 



^Jj..gw0..lo»,..0 Li 1 9 ; 

i , _r 



The verbal noun is a noun with verbal force that is , like the verb from which 
it is derived it may be followed by an object. Thus from j-^^ ' ' 1 They 
forbade wine 1 is derived I ^ y>^> 'the forbidding of wine'. Note that 

this construction follows the rules of the idafa, with the second noun in the 
genetive. If a certain preposition is associated with a particular meaning of 
the verb, it must also be included: 

♦ \j J L 1 ^ I 'They believed in one God' . 

* jj> I j dJ L j I 'belief in one God' 



Note that in these cases the verbal noun is definite. 



He found difficulty in searching 
for water . 

1. cooking a delicious meal. 

2. joining the organization. 

3. understanding poetry. 

4. unifying the Arab countries. 



UJ I 



UP 3 <>~~!J**> 



5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 



choosing, a location for the city, 
reaching the capital, 
contracting the director of the 
newspaper . 

learning the sounds of Arabic . 



Lo-^J I l_. LS J> A — 1 
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I j ,jt J I s I :;; I I 



• 6 o lp LoJ3 I 



^ -1 r 




_J • 


tki _Y 


Li — i 








1 






3 l^o 1 _T 






_H 




^ U _1 
















The relative 


pronoun U 


means 


'that which , the 


thing that , what 1 , and 





is equivalent to^JJ 1 * Lr ^J I ♦ 

I want you to know this subject c 
This is what I want you to know. 



' ^la Ji-J-« 3 j <■,««. L,. V >o I I d ^JoJlkJi I Gt^i — 1 



L£ Lo j^ip J-^-J I I ^c-i j» j-i-rf \j LS — Y 



Lo^uJ 1 ^^J I O Ja^ Lo J,^C I cfiJ J ci L>3 ^ j jj I OwJ» LS— ^ 



dj* — o 



•^^o I dJLJ ^^j-iJ I I OA q*. i^^ue <J L£ — ) • 



? ^ J ill J-* l -~P^ >— * O* — 1 

*& & *V "V *V tfe *>V 

? *L-**J1 ^-J* (j-^i *<LJ^U. Qj-Jb eu^& 1 JL-J — ^ 
? ^% wl-*««i>Jl a >> <Qj J, ,,-5 j-w-^® J — & ' — « — f 

? jL>*j ou^tS I _ i 

? ciJ 11 c^ 1 ^ -A 

ft 

S L -fjUS ^-^l? U-L^JiP " Ou-Jte I jL^ _ j ) 
* " O * J 1 • - 1 X 

V dU J V ^-o^Jl — H v Vj — -~ J—* — ) i 

? iJ>LJ^ ? CJl> j» Jpo>-JI j^l^ L5 _ ^ 

? i_i>Jt ^ C j>Jt c^Ji-uJ o J _ , i 

? I mm) |> . ^ff <i ^jJ^ J — fct ^L5 J — ft> — ^ y 

? „;^H j^-Jilt dL) J J ^ j * JL-J «. t ^ 



- Ar - 



: jl 

J J **J 4 ^^J— 

with a shudder : J **J J ^ ^ 

* ^ — >• £j>— ^ ouJtej 



4 jLll -up ^L— 



At - 



$ ^-«Jl ^aosJI O^L-5l^» £^_Jjljuw JtH | . ■* H ^— JIaJ^ 

o 4 -Up <j*L~*J 

& *V & "k *>V & 

heaven * W*— i-*L* ^-J* LJUu L~fjl * * ^L.^lJl ^^JS jl*,**c£ o^u 

J ft V Hi^l oJ_fc cr Jp I^^Uw ! 4-J=u~< •UaJ L^JSJ^ 'Lj^I 



halls « l>^w *L*^l ^M—^l fJr J \ a«iLj^ i J— ^X~* 



servant ; * *^J—jL->- ^ a^ .UpU l_*-J ^—5 <t..„ JJl -u^ — 

shuddered; # ^ \\ * ' ' ' *\ 

prostrated itself * o>_*rfJl j-l—^ o G?-*— 1 * 

* iL'^h* u ^ii.> dbL^*a9 a— <s — a-* L ^-5 _ 

protection • Cr* — f >y* o? i^— 

I *eJl ^ ^ 
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-I— s I Jb _ ^ i 



la 



W - IT 



(_$_/■% .Os 



I 



^ ✓ f 

^ — d>L-; i J_*i\l ^ 



l! Without doubt, so that a person can 
face his Lord with a confident mind. 11 



"And this is what the ancient Arab 
poet (Abu Al-Ala al-Maarri) wanted." 



"That may be," 

"Then it is not impossible that my 
fate will be Heaven and yours another 
place I" 



"How (do you mean)?" 

Then Sami whispered (in her ear ) 3 
questioning : "Don't you know the 
reason when you mistreat me everyday 
and torture my heart?" 



"You've come back once (one time ) more 
to your old story. It is better that 
we leave this subject and return to 
our book." 



1 <~*Lj5 



( ^uV^ 



) 



I** L~©«U£ di^jsj L dLJ J 



( ,ij_^J « jA ) 



; ) 



1 f 'My religionl I still believe in what 
my religion says. And that every hum- 
an being has a page with his deeds on 
it in a book with God. 11 



cr — 1 ♦ "Then my fate will be Hell / 1 



1 1 "That is what you will find out when 
God calls you to account and issues 
his judgment on you* 11 



% 1 "Did you forget that our Arab poet 
found non -Muslim persons in Heaven?" 



\T "You are right." 

1 1 "And that some of the people in Hell 
were Muslims?" 



\o "Yes... but like you they did not follow 
the teachings of their religion." 



VI "But they worshipped God and prayed 
and fasted and didn't drink wine." 



\Y "However, all that is not enough. The 
things they did in their lifetime were 
not based on the principles of religion 1 . 
They committed errors which hurt people." 



{X Jt L_*it> o-S> fJ f — ^L*. J f—t-U 

( •Uai.l _ LJai. ) 

« 

\ • y — ft £_JUJl J ... • » ^ cT-^ • lt — 1A "That means that good works are what 



- o 4 



must concern us , 
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i^JV J w| „uJ^ 



( 



( 4 U» - J»— ) 

V i-JUJl 



a — j — 1 



1 



} Sami and Hayfa were studying a literary 
work about an imaginary journey taken 
by an ancient Arab poet to the here- 
after* The following conversation 
occured between them: 



( — ^ — } 

4 J=oJ ) 



< C *f * 7 C* — * ) 



* * , ' 
( «^ S — ^ w «P ) 



T ff What did you understand from this 
imaginary journey? 11 



T "That there is another world that a- 
waits us after this life ." 



1 "What do you believe your fate will be 
there?' 1 



t> Hayfa was silent for a moment and then 
cried out: "Heaven! 11 



1 Then Sami said, smiling : "And there 
also will be a band of angels to re- 
ceive you, won't there?" 



— Y "Unf oubtedly . . .this is waht I hope my 
soul will encounter . . .as it ascends to 
its Lord." 



A "Where do you get this strength of 
faith?" 



— YA — 



just 



aides 

weakness; body; 
cure 

handful 

soil; in ruins 



health 



treasuries 



'jyl__^J I d_UJ I 



J I 



1^5 <i_.j UJ I <L 



J I 



15 U. 



d L 



u '.5- 



/> s ' 



j ^ d.^ 1 I ^ 



dLLeJ I ^ I d--, I jM-^j 1^ jj-o U_ 



VJ JJ_^J f v I ! 



• d_ 



-3.^ j*Jti c dJLL 



d L_j 



4 u/ * 



I 



u 



r ' w 



# J \ — ^ l^wf ^ d__: Lo. ^ (jp^ U { J^^ j * dJ j-p ^ 

- yy - 



the hereafter 



The items J*, and 



d I J 



. These are suffixed to the accusative forms 



of words of time and mean 'at that (time) 1 : 



d f j^ l 



d I i-o 



'at that time 1 



eJIJ^ij 'at that time 1 



jj^c U 1 at that time 1 



'on that day* 
'on that day' 
'at that time' 



d I J, \ ^ / 



S^J^b 'before then' 

j>£ uX^.~j after that 

d) I j I 'then, at that time' 

o^wi^. 'then, at that time' 



f Holy Sepulchre 1 ^ jJLoJ 1 _ r sJU I 

1 1 Wailing Wall 1 ^ ^ % I I Jxa U 

j Lo^_J I <_. L 



'hills 1 

wall j 1 1 — J J}*" 

tomb — d r>-^<> 
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These adverbs look like nouns in that they are spelled with alif and nuna- 
tion; they differ from nouns, however, in that they are invariable in form and 
function. 



(8) Adverbs in 
J-*-* 1 afterward 1 

o ' 



over 
r where 1 
'only 1 

Being adverbs, these words never change their spelling or pronunciation, re- 
gardless of their function; note, for example 9 



*J . « 'formerly 1 
f-.l 'underneath 1 



> e' 



V... i.w'V a 



J^i ^y> formerly 



I 'to the place where' 



M 
F 

M 

F 



Conj unctions 
-i 1 and ' 
S 'and' 



In t err ogat ive s Fut ur e 



c . Lexical Affixes . Lexical affixes, which stand for full words, are divided 
into prefixes and suffixes. The prefixes include particles of various types, such 
as prepositions, conjunctions, interrogatives while the suffixes include pronouns and 
the items and ^ 1 

(1) Prefixes . 

Prepositions 
'in' 

^ f like 5 as' 
J 'to, for' 

(2) Suffixes . 
Pronouns : 

Singular 
d 

s 

d 



Dual 



Plural 

r* 

Ctir 



r 



y iS y iS 



_ Yo - 



instance noun denotes one occurrence of the action denoted by the underlying verb, 
e.g. 

L^> 'he hit f ^SJ 'thinking 1 

V 'hitting, to hit 1 djS± 'a thought' 

^ / j / / 
(o L/^>) a^Ji- ' a blow' 1 (blows) 1 'Vli 'thoughts' 

/ 

♦ j^^j'jX l<~4^> 'he hit her twice ' 

The instance noun is normally added to Form I verbal nouns of the pattern 
FaML, as well as to any of the derived verbs, e.gj\ L*-^ F smiling, to smile' and 
<L, I I 'a smile 1 * 

In a few cases the instance noun may receive a specialized meaning, such as 
'LIS I 'meal ; (tasty) morsel ' from I 'eating; food; meal' and *<L_» ^ ' laxa- 

tive ' alongside of 'drinking' . 

Both unit nouns and instance nouns may be dualized, or pluralized with the 
feminine sound plural. It is interesting to note that these two kinds of noun are 
parallel not only in form — they are both derived by suffixing & --but in 
meaning as well: the verbal noun, is, in a sense, a kind of collective n oun, refer 
ring to the total class of instances of the action in question. The unit noun and 
the instance noun are thus expressions of one unit of the totality expressed by 
the original word. 

The suffixes presented in the five preceding sections are productive; that is, 
they are constantly being used to create new Arabic words, as the occasion arises. 
The following two suffixes are not productive, but are found on a limited number 
of words. It is, however, useful to identify them, as an aid in analyzing the 
structure of words. Both suffixes are found on adverbs, which form a limited class 
of particles . 

(7) Adverbs in 1 : 

'also' }Lli 'formerly' y * | 'first of all* 

u J J y '••>] 'then' LjJ 'forward' U_, 'together' 
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Male-female nouns reflect the sex distinction of the real world; in some cases 
Arabic also reflects this reality with special words for the two sexes, such as, 

^ | 'father' but ^ I 'mother 1 (alongside of jJ I j 'father 1 and djJ I j 

p ,■ *\ 

'mother') and q I 'horse, stallion' and ^ j-i 'horse, mare 1 . 

w 

(4) Unit nouns are formed from human collective nouns by suffixing tS , 
to the collective, e.g. C/j-z- 'Arabs' and 'an Arab'. The feminine singu- 

lar is Le.g, a js- and the feminine plural is o e.g. ^ W-^ 

Some foreign nouns may also have a masculine sound plural. Other examples: 



collective 
singular 
dual 
plural 



(1 ja4 ^ 



Li. w *> L-i» . 



i 



Bedouins ' 
a Bedouin 1 
two Bedouins' 
Bedouins ' 

Greeks ' 
a Greek' 
two Greeks' 
Greeks ' 



(5) Unit nouns are formed from non-human collective nouns by suffixing 



> e -g- 



'rock' 



1 eggs' 



'an egg' 



6 f a rock' 

Unit nouns are pluralized with the feminine sound plural ending o L_ , e.g. 
'o : fe SS sf • Collectives of the pattern FVKL generally take the plural 
form FaMaLaat 9 although FuML may be FuMuLaat or FuMLaa t . 

o^LSI _2LiS I meal<s) i j^^dy^ room(s) 

o ItoJ — ^ t\r s 1 'moment (s) 

(6) Instance nouns are formed by suffixing 2 to certain verbal nouns; 
like the unit noun it is pluralized by the ^ ' or by broken plural patterns. The 



C. Affixes II (continued) , 

b. Derivational Suffixes (continued) 



(2) Abstract nouns are formed by suffixing <L* to a noun or adjective- 
The rules for suf fixation are the same as for the nisba suffix. Illustrations; 



j_L 'town; country' 



jJL 'native, home-; 
municipal ' 



is* live 
Is 1 vital' 



, 'township, 

municipality' 



'vitality 1 



Ji 'all' 

ls-^ 'total 1 

*• y 

*£LJS 'totality' 



Jj^JLo 'responsible' J Cjs 'effective' 

dLjj^^wo 'responsibility' dL I L~J 'effectiveness' 



'race ' 



'citizenship * 



^..,^5 I most 

" / > 

dl I Majority' 



c_ J J_t I 'most' 
/i t , t U I majority 



Note ; 



and 



j bf 'egotistical' 



*^JS 'how much? ' 
d_^™S quantity 



of 



f 

d»-^ U. I 'egotism 1 

This suffix takes a feminine sound plural, e.g. o C, 1.5 1 'minorities', plural 

a". I i f (from Jj f 'less'). 
Other abstract nouns are formed through pattern change; in general, verbal 



nouns of qualitative verbs are abstract nouns, for example 'bravery' from 

/ ^_y_:; t f to be brave 1 and U ^L_, 'heroism' from JL_, 'to be heroic'. 

Such patterns will be dealt with in later lessons. 

(3) Female nouns are formed by adding 2 to a noun with a male referent, 
for example; 

A U 'king 1 ^ | 'son' Lj \L 'student' j Lo> 'donkey 1 



ci-.Lo k-j.uk r 1 son 

s 

d.S U 'queen 1 'daughter 1 2J*J iL'student' 2 j 'female 

/ ' donkey' 

The stem of IL is, of course, taalib- while the stem of *<L*J It is 

taalibat-. 



It is difficult for them to reach it. ^ • l ( >; 1 I I j . ^ I ^ ( ; 1 c , ; 

Reaching it is difficult for them. * L^J I J>^>-) ' „» U 



He waited ten minutes , and he boarded ^ , • 2 j±> IkJ I <-*£^j (J-S. Li j jlo: 1 

the plane. 

He had scarcely waited ten minutes when ^ Li j ^-i-^ d j L U :w> I ^^J^ c>-o-^ f-J 

he boarded the plane. ' 



♦ d^lJ ^-*-~o Jl^ ^ L> J_£ o*-^ L* d_^,iL«J I ^^-i ^'4 i _ ° 

♦ L^J j^r--* I j d I j d-p L 2Li.^A, *J I ^-i — 1 



- Yl - 



^ it. 



j>JI r „ I 1 ^ UJ I _ I 



The preposition ^J-^ w i tn & n indefinite verbal noun or other expression in- 
dicates a state of being; note that the verbal noun retains the preposition 
characteristic of the verb from which it is derived. 



I got in touch with my friends . 
I was in touch with my friends . 

_1 



The definite verbal noun is equivalent to ^ I plus a verb in the subjunctive, 
and may replace it in a sentence. It is equivalent to an English infinitive, 
e.g. "to reach", or gerund, e.g. "reaching". 



J »j\ J _ A 



1 > 



? 1 



0"-*' "~ 



- 1 t 



A. 



• • • 



^ - 



L^J I pS>J I p LJa J-^^ is "a few 



A smooth translation of o I 
years after the rise of the Abbasid regime". Literally, however, the Arabic version 
sa y s ter tne rise of tne Abbasid regime lr£ (a few) years 11 , and this is a typical 



construction for both and 



Thus, "two hours before the speech" is 



S d_j I LiJ I J U_jV I £y> J^J.. VoJ I f» I J Jj- LiJ I f ~ I JLt- I 



Lu> 



Ik. 



C5-^ 1 



f Li I 



- 11 - 



person 



roofed 




w ✓ 

date-palm gardens • V 5 -^ 5 * J- 5 *-*— ^ J-^ 1 



tomb jUsJ* -up p^J^ J-~«>> pL. *H\ jyjS L^~Jkm C ^-5U J* JL^t ^ ^ 

^ -a>i »>J 4 >J$L* , ili dX^st> Jt>_j ^ « ^^Jjp&i ^^^'j ^X^-SJt 



1 0*>- 



- 1A - 



& 



J ■ # Js&S ^j—sfJ' 4— &-£>U L*«fJ^I ^ # <L— e*^& 4^^*^-^ jlu—aw 

S^UuJl >J>_. CcjlJ . ^X— .^1* ^^aJI £— J> L-^U. L-^J 

J?. „ 3j I IT a A - Yd* ) fS^» <LJL^b JX-S. 2l-^!)L*-*^1 

^ — -UJ* ^J^Jl f L^* s ;liJ» ^UJ» iJkJUJl , U ( 3 

O l J^J Uj.J* y-J£ ^-t^y t » ^|< f )L~Jl j 1 ^ 

gift of God * <u-^«&J* 1l^**jS&S\ d-^JJl <y w a-JU' 4^ ks> 18 J * 

it 



f ' 

'* " ^ • 

meeting place- — ^v^'i o^^i i-iJaJ' JL>^ •L-^^^ # L-J-J^ o^^k^ 1 

historians ^— ^ ♦ j — a*J^ vdJ j ^ i-^-JL 5 jj-p * X-Jtj c/^y}^ 



c 

t, 



( I — ^ (^-^ ) 



( 6J\ *j , ^ j\) ) 

5 U, S_JJ >J_J 

Ju^J^ v l^f» ^ U^t cu-5p ^ 

- 5 JLJI 



Baghdad became known for the stories 
of "A Thousand and One Nights which 
left their mark on the literatures and 
the music of the world . 



( 



( 



* all 



) 



( ^ _ «i } 



fx 

) 



As for today, the tourist finds it 
combining the characteristics of the 
ancient east and the modern west. 



He observes this in its mosques, 
institutes , streets and parks , and 
places of entertainment « 



Baghdad is visited by large numbers 
of tourists from all parts of the 
globe . 



In addition, it has become a goal for 
throngs of Muslims. 



And that is thanks to its Islamic holy 
places . 



o 4 if IL-^L-aJ^ 



The City of Baghdad is situated on 
the Tigris River. 



The Caliph al-Mansur chose it as 
(administrative) center of the Abbasid 
state during his reign. 



( r — * y — *\ ) 



Cr?>— ) 



X Among the reasons for this choice is 
the fact that the location of Baghdad 
was at the point of shortest distance 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 



t and because it was surrounded by rivers 
in such a way as to make the enemy's 
access to it difficult and defense of it 
easy, 



) 



' s 



J - Jail* Ji\ . ...'.IL Ueu^u L~aj>* ^tf a-^Xj _ and because it was a central location 



( ^S-S^j ) 

( J^?. ) 



in relation to the other areas of the 
Islamic state. 



^ The city was given the name "the Home 
of Peace"; however, the name Baghdad 
prevailed over it. 



5 — «-so 



_ Y It was not long after its establishment 
before it became the center of extensive 
>j* cww>' scientific activity as well as a large 

city whose population exceeded one 
4*1 million. 



1* - 



2 L 



LJLJI o I 



/ * * ^ f * ' * > , C ' y 



$ s -j ^ ^ C * ^ c 



7 



( jXjslUJ 1 dJJ I <jj*D ) 



UJ I r ....i..l I 

pillars f}U~V I a LSj I 

worship ' < — '^9 ^ u f '<>— ~ *^ cs-J-t jOL.V I ^ olj L^J I |V 

(Muslim) creed J^Jl^J. J,f, d — LJ I V j d — J | V c f f ' 3 S ^Ll I 



• 3XcJ I IS^ I d.ia ^ . r>e d j* ^ I j U. 



dawn: afternoon; * * '-5 V^A-o-J 'j> .j*o*J I j _j-t-k-J I ^ « v^JJ I dJj , 

sunset: evenine -= < 



evening 

, I .... I I 



^ , <j, „ ; » ,)^— 1 I d * 1 — ! L~.-f , 1 A ,„&.,-/ I > L M y ^ .HQ — I I ^ — 1-C- 



£ £ £ £ 

alms-giving *<5 j-s- I — 1^,^^ ^ j^J I 3 "d L^jJ I s q 15 I Ls^ . I 

, q^9-L^>-J I ^^s-j ^-r^ Lo-^sV I d_J I I (J ....Lvl-s ^ 1^-* I I ^ * I ^ i„„q 1 I 

fasting; absten- ^i*^^ ' V**-*^ u ^ jM* Cr^ '-^ ' u-^-J-' ' ^ 

tion from; >* 

SUn o I • j^-o^J I u ^^-t y>J*J I l>o e-. 1 1 I ^9 j» U..LJ I 

3_^ ^ I gxJI fO^J I „_U ^ 

^ I -lr>> I I .J I dw-WJ I {j-o ijj*-*-* C4J9 ^ (^-9 ^ L .-V ^ i J >■ I ^ *d j^o 

6 -> j SClJ d-o^o_J I J^o I jJ* — I I \j~o J I J^j ^ $ £j*J I jj LSjj • dU J 

J — S j^-^-S J J-C ^u^-o Ut .,.'4,.r. L J I jj^s-o 1^** o-l I — ^ Jo__-» I j jJi I 



- Tr - 



Mas, or Mankind. 

In the name of God, Most Gracious, 
Most Merciful. 

1. Jggky: 1 seek refuge 6X7 
With the Lord 

And Cherisher of Mankind, 6 ** 

2. The King (or Ruler) 
Of Mankind, 

3. The God (or Judge) 
Of Mankind, — 

4. From the mischief 
Of the Whisperer 6309 
(Of Evil), who withdraws 
(After his whisper),— 

5. (The same) who whispers 
Into the hearts of Mankind, — 

6. Among Jinns 

And among Men. 6 " 




- IT - 



Ikhlas, or Purity (of Faith). 

In the name of God, Most Gracious, 

Most Merciful. 

1. J^ay; He is God, 6295 
The One and Only ; 6297 

2. God, the Eternal, Absolute ; 6298 ~ 

e 

3. He begetteth not, 

Nor is He begotten ; 6299 

4. And there is none 
Like unto Him. 53C0 




Falaq, or The Dawn. 

/« of*God } Most Gracious, 

Most Merciful 

1. J® ay: I seek refuge 6301 
With the Lord of the Dawn, 6302 



2. From the mischief 
Of created things ;f m 

3 From the mischief 

Of Darkness as it overspreads ; 63w 

4. From the mischief . 
Of those who practise 
Secret Arts 6305 ; 

5, And from the mischief 
Of the envious one 

As he practises envy. 6!c6 




- D - 



/ / 
£J 'father 1 \"\ 'brother 1 f.^l 'son 1 



C 1 — — CM 
f 'paternal 1 w - ^ f 'brotherly 1 ^ Jt ^ 'filial 1 



The relative adjective is extremely common in Arabic, and the student is ex- 
pected to recognize it immediately. Henceforth, active vocabulary items will be 
given in their underlying word form only, and the student is expected to recognize 
and understand any derivative relative adjectives that might occur. 



Faliha, or the Opening Chapter.' 8 

1. In the name of God^ Most Gracious 

Most Merciful™ 

2. JPrat'se be to God, 

The Cherisher and Sustainer 20 of 
the Worlds; 

3. Most Gracious, Most Merciful ; 

4. Master of the Day of Judgment. 

5. JH3hee do we worship, 91 
And Thine aid we seek. 

6. &$ho\v m us the straight way, 




7. The way of those on whom 
Thou hast bestowed Thy Grace, 
Those whose (portion) 
Is not wrath,'* 
And who go not astray. 24 



6 ^Kl*Z$\ %Yf£>\ ts^j^-*! 



The nisba suffix is normally added to the singular noun; in a few cases it is 
added to a plural, such as: 

Jjj 'nations 1 ^jo^oJb 'stories 1 

(jJjJ 'international 1 ^ 'pertaining to a novel 1 



/ 



? ? 



& Lx£ 'churches' <-i — 'newspapers' 

f., L^S 'ecclesiastic 1 " ^ 'journalistic; journalist' 

The nisba suffix takes the form -awiyy- in the following cases: 

a, when the word ends in ?alif ; 

Uj 'world' ^r^> 'meaning' 

j-f^j worldly 1 <j j^*_o semantic; abstract 

" ' *v 

bo when the word ends in the feminine suffix * I— : 

* 1 y>*> 'desert' * I 'yellow' (fern, sing.) 

ijj 1 'desert ' (adj .) <j j ' jj^o 'bilious' 

c, with many words containing three consonants, the last of which is a radi- 
cal W or Y, e«g« 

jj-a Bedouins _^H* village 

^jjI^j Bedouin' lsJJ~* fvi -Llag erl 



a ' :j ••■ 'education' ur-^ 'Ali' 

^ j~jjS> 'educational' ^ ^JLc Alawite' (follower of Ali) 

* V " ' 

If, however, the third consonant is j and it is preceded by — 9 the 
regular suffix <3 ~xyy~ is used: 

<j^«*j» women syntax 

lS>~^ 'feminine, women' s 1 1 grammatical ; grammarian' 

d. with a large number of biliteral nouns, including kinship terms: 

^ 'hand' S^jT 'year' 2jlJ 'language' 

(jjJ-rf 'manual t3J^ 'annual ci >^ linguistic 



— *1 - 



The derivational processes of Arabic are two: suf fixation and pattern change. 
Pattern change is either vowel change, e.g. KiTaaB - KuTuB 'book - books 1 or vowel 
change combined with affixation, e.g. KaTaBa - maKTaB f he wrote* - 'office 1 . Pat- 
tern changes pervade Arabic thoroughly and will be treated throughout the rest of 
this book; derivational suffixes, on the other hand, are quite limited in number, 
and will be dealt with here exhaustively. 

(1) The nisba suffix i$ . Relative adjectives are formed from nouns by adding the 



nisba suffix to the stem of the noun, e . g 

O 1 * 



'Lebanon' 'house 1 'place 1 

\ v , 1 'Lebanese' Lr ^ T ^ J 'house — domestic ^ Lk,<> 'local' 

home-made ' " ' 



The nisba adjective may be inflected for gender, number (taking sound plurals)- 
case and def initeness , e.g. d_*J, \ \ ; I I I 'the Lebanese (girl)', o L*j» La...., I I I 
'the Lebanese (girls)' and qj^* t •»...« I I ' 'the Lebanese 1 . 

s 

ft 

Words having the definite article J ' or ending in s <5 6 or 
lose these before receiving the nisba suffix, e.g. 
2 j& liJ I 'Cairo ' 





In addition, certain words change their stem shape before adding the nisba 
suffix: FaMiiLa becomes FaMaLiyy-, e.g. 

*<5u^j_a 'city' * ' j « 'tribe' 

'civilized' lt^-*^ 'tribal' 

** ✓ ** / 

and FaMiL and FaMiLa become FaMaLiyy-, e.g. 
dLLf 'king' 
IjSJJI 'royal' 

However, if the root is a doubled root the nisba suffix is added without this stem 
/ / w s 

change, e.g. * « ■ 'truth' — ^ * , , q> 'true . Note also the exception to the 
rule ^ j ,U 'natural' from t U 'nature . 



e.g. • d„*'i,j ^.i I a t-^-i ^y* ^st y ! She is from an African tribe. 1 

while the suffixed form performs genitive and accusative functions, e.g. 
t ■ \ *; I .j t 5 y* L^w I f She is from our tribe. 1 
(2) the relative pronouns are inflected for case in the dual only, i.e. 

^ I j I I I and jj I ; ; I J I (nom.) and l > 8f iJLI I and y^, \ 1 I 1 (gen.acc . ) 
Adjectives are inflected the same as nouns, but show in addition gender and 
comparison (degree) • 



Case 
nominative 
genitive 
accusative 



Number 
singular 
dual 
plural 



Def initeness 
definite 
indefinite 



Gender Comparison 
masculine positive 
feminine elative 



Inflected like adjectives are participles, elatives and ordinal numerals. 
Verbs are inflected for the following categories: 



Tense 

Voice 

Mood 

Person 

Number 

Gender 



perfect, imperfect 
active, passive 

indicative, subjunctive, jussive, energetic, imperative 
first, second, third 
singular, dual, plural 
masculine , feminine 



b . Derivational Suffixes . 

Derivation is the forming of a new word from an existing word; thus it 
is the process of creating secondary stems on the basis of primary stems. It nor- 
mally is done through affixation, as in the case of the English noun laziness de- 
rived from the adjective lazy , or through vowel change, as in the English plural 
noun men derived from the singular man . Derivational processes are usually well- 
defined and regular in a given language, and knowledge of them is always exceed- 
ingly useful in mastering vocabulary in a foreign language. 



D. Affixes . iSuLlUI laljj^ j 



Affixes are of three kinds: (a) inflectional , (b) derivational, and (c) lexical. 

Inflectional affixes are obligatory for all words except particles $ which are by 

definition uninflected- Thus, verbs, nouns and adjectives are inflected for such 

features as mood, case, number, etc. Nouns, for example, are inflected for case 

and show a suffix for nominative, genitive or accusative. Derivational affixes 

create secondary stems from primary stems. For example, from the noun SJJ> 

! king ! the noun queen is derived by the addition of the feminine suffix 

t ' . 

d , and the adjective ^ < LT f royal f is formed by the addition of the nisba 

w 

suffix ^ (plus in this instance a vowel change). The third type of affix, 
lexical affixes, represents words. Included here are prefixes, like the preposition 
! in f which is exactly parallel in function to the full-word preposition 
^jpi 1 in 1 ; and suffixes, like the pronominal suffix eJ 'you 1 , which is, 
in effect, a shortened form of the word I . We will now enumerate the in- 

flectional categories found on Arabic words. The categories will be listed here 
by name only, with the actual inflections discussed in later lessons, 
a. Inflectional Affixes . 

Souns are inflected for the following features: 

Case Number Def initeness 

nominative singular definite 

genitive dual indefinite 

accusative plural 

collectives 

The same inflectional features are found on verbal nouns and cardinal numerals. 

Pronouns function like nouns and are considered a subclass of nouns. 
Although pronouns are uninflected, two exceptions should be noted: 

(1) personal pronouns have an independent as well as a suffixed form, e.g. 
ur^ and — . The independent form normally has nominative functions, 



LJ.il _i 
. f UJ I 

eJbJI UJ I J_,j _1 
• '<LJ UJ I J LoJ I U^J> L~ * LojJU I ^ I •■ , I I IjiUJ 



SI 2 ? 2 <i ^ 

The imperative mood is used for positive commands and the jussive with ^/ is 
used for negative commands. 

Imperative and negative; L5 J I ^ ! I <LjJ LlJ I J U-iV I J>> 

imperative (2m. s .) , 



- ' 43 * ✓ ' ' 

(He) wrote. (You) write. Don 1 1 write, * v" ^" ^ fi 1 < '^jU 



/ ° / 



The relative adverb ! the place where 1 is equivalent in meaning to 

^ JJ I IS^J I or ^ jj | [S^J | ^ . 

The Bedouins move to the places which ^ j~* I d— ^S^^ I ^ I jj-*J I JJLx^ 

have water * ^ * * 1 

The Bedouins move where there is water. * * L*J 1 o^>* <-^> ^ ' jJ-*J ' JJLiLL^ 

* civ^ jj I l^i jjzS Lr ^J I (JJo L^oJ I ^ UuoJ 1 a.,.^v*^ I o 15 _^iJ I e^o Li I _T 



r 



•* * " y 



Notes One of the meanings of the preposition { y^, is "among" or "some of" or 
"one of" equivalent to { Jo^^ i plus a noun. 

Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan are Jj jJ I J^—i ^ ^ iz^S L, j q I ^ I j L^S^ 
some of the non-Arab Islamic states. ^ o a . . ^11 ^ ; ^ Nt., 1r V I 

Among the non-Arab Islamic states i^^J I ^yi- *<L--o^L*,V I JjjJ I ^ 

are Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. . ^ [ xv < L, ^ |^_, | 



agreement: 2j U J L <jj U*- , ; ^^^ioJ I ! The town- dwellers engage in trade and 

• d^j^J I o U UoJ I j 11 S ht industries. 1 

The unit noun is a nisba derivative; it accordingly may serve as either a noun, 

e.g. Isj^ ?a town-dweller 1 or as a relative adjective, e.g. 'settled, 

sedentary, non-Bedouin 1 * The masculine plural of the relative adjective is equal 

in meaning to the collective noun itself ^j^^a^J I equals 1 . Thus there are 

three ways to say the sedentary poets" in Arabic: _^„> 1 I * \ « 

I * 1 ^J^J I and J | * | jj^A I . Technically speaking, the first 

means f! the poets of the town dwellers" while the last two mean "the sedentary poets" 

for all practical purposes, however, such differences in nuance are slight and can 

be ignored. 

Other human collectives in this lesson are u^J I the Arabs and jj , \ ! 
1 the Bedouins 1 ; these two are exactly like _j*x2*J I except that they cannot form 
masculine sound plural forms of the nisba, the collective itself serving for 

V I * l^sJ I or v I & f the Arab poets ' ; jj^J I * |^.«,?. I I 

f the Bedouin poets 1 . Additional human collectives like ^xj>J I are: q L\j . t I 
r the Greeks 1 ; j^-Lij»V I f the English'; ^ ^lo^f I f the Americans 1 (unit noun is 

I ); ^^^JJ I ! the Persians 1 (unit noun is *" „ U ); 

j \ 'the Jews f ; ^_^^J I f the Berbers 1 . 

Some human collectives also have broken plurals, e.g. 1 ^ I '(Bedouin) Arabs 1 
plural of v > ; d l^jiV I s d^Xj 1 'the Turks'; j \ JSi I / j jlj ! 

'the Kurds'; 2JL I^V I / 1 ,the Armenians'. 

» j*_UJ I j 6 '*u«> 1 k. I U ^ J .i.J I {jj j..,, 1 I d> _J| 




The conjunction <j I f that f characteristically is followed by a verb in the 

y C ij st 

subjunctive mood. After the preposition j^-j 'after' ^ however, ^ I may be 

y 

followed by a verb in the perfect tense, in which case ^ I jA^is equivalent to 
t ' ' • 

$ £ s o s 

J*, Ljj I ^ \ [S <j I ja h 'After having been numerous tribes in 

d^JLfc UJ I ^ 1^ 15 LjJLl n the pre-Islamic age*.* 1 

* / / ✓ J /" 

The verb together with ^1 or L>j-*^ may be translated in various ways 

such as "after they had (been), after they (were), after having (been)", etc.; the 
context should determine the best choice. 

^ I ja-j followed by the subjunctive has present or future meaning, e.g. 

dUj I jS j o-> q I jj^^j ! after they realize that 1 
In contrast to ^ I , q\ J^J may be followed only by the subjunctive, 

but may refer to either past or present time: 

6 9 *^»>o-e & I J-*J» J Li f He said to me before he died. . . ' 

St 

\J>^z ^,1 J_^_i ^ I I I Lff jL^o V 1 Don't add the meat before you mix the 

. „• ; I I ^UL IU . I | potatoes with the eggs.' 



B. Human Collectives , 



Nouns like I I 'the town dwellers' are human collective nouns. As human 

collectives, they refer to groups or classes of humans; they take masculine plural 
agreement; and they form unit nouns by means of the nisba suffix. (The nisba suf- 
fix regularly forms a feminine singular in *<L*_ , and takes masculine and feminine 
sound plurals 9 ) Illustrations: 

collective: I I 'the town dwellers' 

unit noun: <W « 'a town dweller' 

, " s 

plural of unit noun: o U < C)J-* j**^ 'town dwellers' 



. j >^> L^sb^ M^_«jJ» v— **** 



^..■nitfi.^'^iAi.-' 



;VUlj a-Slji^l iLJL^Jl ^ L, W U,H £_aUJI ^j^jC^, ~<L-,jS\j—>J\ l^^i/JS tj\j } cu_b 



_ £> . — 



Translation and Substitution - "Verbal noun M " jJl^oJ\ * _ J_ ^ _ 

What is the reason for M , ? f • • . ^ y 

What is the reason for the Progress of the Arabs? V v> _*Jt f o^a: ^ y-;- J I U 

the burning of the eggs _ y the differences among the dialects — l 

his marriage to her — A the election of this candidate — f 

the difficulty in reading Arabic scripts- % the publication of the report — r 

concealing his disappointment — 1 ♦ forbidding wine _ i 

his saying lf I am sorry 11 _ ) j the rise of Islam _ 

the eradication of paganism _ ^ 



J *>. Js> *j . 1 C*J ~ 

Combine the following sentences using * iJ*>U* " i—J? 2JtJt J*>J' 

the word " U>. n * * 
Islam influenced various aspects of life. i^aJi>*Jl *<>L^>Jt ^y— ,j j*}L*~^l j-JA 

« 

Islam influenced the i^~L-J\j a-^pUi^^^ uJ* ^^IjJl <y ^> — ^^1* ^Jil 

religious, social and political 
aspects of life. 

Islam influenced various aspects of life, especially the religious, social and 
political aspects. 



-11 - 



O-J - E 



? rt— uJ* dJ^J-J 4—o->«> J^-J* i >-J*5 ^jL-s } 



? U*,— jJI L^JLaJ 4 0,0>J' ol A— ^r-Jfc U — 



Double Substitution 



The Islamic principles did away with , v m, . t a 
paganism. o — <«J*q , 

• 4 



1A - 



* <* mm ft «> 

merit ; piety ^-JU? ♦ £_JUJl J—a^J^ ^^JaxJL ^ — ±S ^ -L— »»^! L*^** J— *a*^ 

j» ~{jL>. ^J^6Z ^U- d-L-^JL*. jL-P o-^" L '' 

a game of chance^-*/*—** ^J-J'i > . o^H — >• t5 ♦ i_-*pLl>^l L*^JU&j it^jL ^U>\? 

usury ' 



Atlantic Ocean; £ £ — <^ ^ .qJ^^< t> /i-^ ^ o-O*' a J — >^ ' 

Arabian Gulf; y d ^ ^ ^ « o -> ' h 

Indian Ocean; i & ■ U*J ^ — >• gg^-^J' Jo^Jl ^ # i ■ 4 - ^f ' J 

Asia Minor 

<fl , *** >>b ^6 ^ l*xH ^^L-J' v^j «. «mH \j>-*^ V>-- w H d^Lfe i— 

Indians; Greeks o ♦ L*JU L-i*J W 

continents; < .^TiL^l^o^LaJl q — Ll^ ^ ox^-^» f — & i lA-****** *<*SL-»1~ ^ 

Asia ^4 ^ 

Africa ;Turkey; ^b^Ui' # ol^! * L^Lj; ^-«J4 jrv-* i-^X^^* J^-lJ* O— ^ • 

Iran; Afghanistan; » # 
Indonesia; Pakistan , q U^S ^ l^^jxl 

^^-^J* ^> j^li j> yv-^ >^L— XI -tJ^ a^a, j^H i^L>.U* 



p $\ t fJ\ ^J^J\ jju* ^Juaj * ^JU» countries of the world, and today the 

— number of Muslims has reached more 



( U Ifc ) 



than 650,000,000- 



f)L*~^ jr>f-k> * ^1^,;,^ i^aJaS \^Ju~ — 1Y We will now read a selection entitled 

"The Rise and Spread of Islam". 



( tr>* - ) 



declared 



Persians ; 
Byzantines 



paganism 



symbol 



\ tS 4»^jA^L«aJ^ |iw~^\jL>^ W^-fflJ^ J^W^lS ^ 4-^tf>li. 



rv--*^ C—^^ — 11 



f~ 1*>\ O — 



. 2 ^ i-^U^J^ 4~^0L»»»^lj i_^Ui>.^^ cr-*^-^ J— 



- 11 - 



p . 1 ^ * 



g 



) 



>'r^ ) 




( V- 



- ) 



( t — ' fr-"** ) 



( * 



« — 



O 9 



and put an end to bad customs 



and forbade wine to Muslims. 



Islam began in Mecca, then spread to 
other areas of the Arabian peninsula, 
to the east and to the west, to the 
north and to the south . 



\ _ y } Then it expanded outside the peninsula. 



This expansion had important results 
in the history of Arabs and Muslims. 



^ s ^- am aroused in the Arabs a new feel- 
ing which was the cause of their uni- 
f ication. 



Arabic became, thanks to the Koran, 
the language of literature and science, 



There arose a great Islamic civiliza- 
tion in the building of which Arab and 
non-Arab Muslims participated. 



JL j. <«vA < jlSj^3 — . ) i Thus , Islam spread quickly in many 



oYl or- 5 "tft-^ — } The Prophet Mohammad was born in Mecca 

» in the year 571 and began his call to 

^A-Jl Jki\ J f }U3» J' a~»J>&J Islam in the beginning of the seventh 

of s. y century. 

( *W - V* ) 

( (Oi^e- J _ <5^pj ) 



'AH*- 9 u D i — T He was known for his high moral 



. € * ^ ^ p character . 



tp--^ 1 o-wV*-^ V. 



- r Many battles (wars) took place in the 
# beginning between the prophet and his 



enemies , 



( y — # _ ) 

( M ^ - ^ — & ) 



\ jjr^ 1 — i The call to Islam was not limited to 

« * « religion only, but included social 

* L~*a^ *<L^Ul^< b>^»' ° — ^ di $ Ja-ii matters as well. 

/ s ' ° 

— ~u>j a_JJL o^^ 1 pr* f )L^l f L3 - o Islam was founded on belief in God and 



6 ^ on other important principles . 



J? 



^ f-w^ a 1 * ^1—^1 -L~sJ— _ 1 Islam helped to bring order to the life 



of the Arabs , 



( i f — ) 

♦ a\jL— *J\j <j^~* ^ — Y It spread the spirit of cooperation 



( ^ ' ' y "* ' ) 



and equality, 



- 1 1 



propaganda 



law 



riddles 
imperialism 



realized 



^1 G LJjLJ I J-o^^ 



ju J> 1 ^^j^ • d j_L ^ dJL& I d^J J^x_-, jpjfc j S*-j $ 4 <*-..«*-» \r>y I ^^zJ^J^j 

• UU in 



^ dJJj 



eradication of J-S L< — L^ju^ « j^L^J I * I ^ ... « y ^ al^V I >^ I ^ L, til 

illiteracy ~ 1 

<j Jji ^„ ^...,k^ j—j ^ • • • i-jL-j _/j i ~-J I <S I ^ _j*~J I l_j Lx£_U 



I I " d- Lrv, o 



- ir - 



f^JJ I j) * U^>y I seJ LJ I « ,s I I 

(^g 9 , 1 I jxtw 

Si 

I ^ LoJs^^M^ I J^ii Li I LiJ I 3 o^J I o L> If* I I j I • Cfrij L»^J 1 ^ LxS ) 

* .JU» r » ^ Ml I 

1 union 1 J U^ I 'groups 1 o U 
'inhabitants 1 



O ^ — w 1 interests 1 £-J 



L 1^ I s ^ j I I » M , ,5 I 1 

s *<u> ^-J I ^ dL _ >hi ~>J I d * I ^JU 1 3 *^Lo^LJ LS -L f L ^^JL* 

1» U j& j-*-J I jj-o dU j j^Jz j C ci^o I ^ € ^. JuoJ I ^ « dJ ^ylo .... 1 I J Lo-t I J ^3. a£ l»<a-i 

'<L*.J1,^_<J I *i*J ILJ I s u ^> UJ I ^ ^ 1 ,1 I 

arabization; 'J^ 1 t/-* v-*.^-* I 

Algeria 

^JU^J IJ» 1^ ^ 1 1 111 ^5 l^jJ I r UJ I J)U c U^J I ^ 

LJ IU ool ^ LU f An (jJ-t 

o I U ^JJ I f UJ ! t H IT Cj _v W \j I f» UJ I ^ U=»^ 

doubled * cj I ^jw, I dj^, Lr _9 ^ u>s~ 



up of the four consonants t-l-f-n of q jJu.»....,bs and the familiar quadriliteral 
verb pattern FaSTaL (as found, for example in ^ to translate ), The stem 
of the verb t >iJ^ , therefore, is clearly composed of a root T L F N and the 
pattern FaSTaL. (Indeed, although loan words of various shapes can be used as 
nouns and adjectives in Arabic, no loanword can be used as an Arabic verb unless 
it fits, or is adapted to fit, either a triliteral or a quadriliteral verbal 
pattern.) The existence of the verb ^^JJ^ thus also puts the noun O J> * - ^ with 
the root-and-pattern system, even with its unusual pattern. Similar are the 
cases of u>* J-*-^ 'television 1 with a verb J-i-L; 9 an<r^-*_j-* ' 'America* with a verb 
^| b to become americanized , and a number of others. 



b . Secondary stems , 

A secondary stem consists of a primary stem and a derivational suffix. 
The number of derivational suffixes is small; two of the most common are, the nisba 
suffix ^ _ (-iyyi-)» used to form adjectives from other words, and the feminine 
suffix d — (/-at/), used among other things to form nouns referring to females 
from those referring to males. Not all primary stems take derivational affixes, 
but those which may do so include both solid and root-and-pattern stems, both na- 
tive and borrowed. Examples: 

'east 1 sarqiyy- j^i 'eastern 1 

•• ^ 

diimuqraatiyy-jjJ© I _ j J 'democratic' 

'secretary 1 sikriteera- *<i^-^ jS~> 'female secre- 

' " tary 1 

'son' -bnat- dju^, I 'daughter' 

Some primary stems, like diimuqraat-, do not occur without a derivational suf- 
fix • Some primary stems undergo various kinds of changes when a derivational suffix 
is added. These stem changes and all the derivational suffixes will be described 
in the next two lessons. 



sarq- - 

diimuqraat 

sikriteer- ^ , 



-bn- . | 



- i) - 



fit the triliteral root and pattern system, multiliteral stems are in certain 
cases reduced to fit the quadriliteral system, 

(e) Loanwords « In a discussion of root-and-pattern stems , the subject 
of words borrowed from other languages deserves special comment. First, some 

loanwords clearly do not fit into the root-and-pattern system and must be considered 

© 

to have solid stems, for example 'secretary 1 ; these were discussed in (1) 

s 

(g) above. Second, certain other loanwords happen to have shapes very much like 
native Arabic words and thus can immediately find their place in the root-and- 
pattern system, becoming completely arabicized. An example is the borrowed word 

'meter' , which happened to have the same pattern (FiML) as a number of 
native words such as ^ — ^ 'part ' . The latter word, and others like it, has a 
broken plural of the pattern aFMaaL ( f L^Jb I 'parts'), and so , by ana- 

S 

logy with these, also came to have a broken plural of that pattern ( j bu I 
'meters') . Thus we can say that the stem of yx^ consists of the root M T R and 
the pattern FiML, and the stem of _j Lu» I consists of the same root and the pattern 

aFMaaL; and since the same root occurs with at least two different patterns, the 
stems involved are clearly of the type which can be analyzed into root and pattern. 
Here are two other examples, the first with the same patterns as above, and the 

second with the same patterns as in < T , 1, 5 , plural l_> jJ-i : 

Stem Root Pattern 

f-ii 'film' film- F L M FiML 

jOLi I 1 films ' af laam- F L M ? aFLaaM 

Sll 'bank' bank- B N K FaML 

Sj^L 'banks' bunuuk- B N K FuMuuL 

Third, there are loanwords like Qj * ,* ^ 'telephone'. This word does not have 
a typical Arabic pattern, nor does it have a broken plural form; thus it might 
seem to qualify as a solid stem. However, after the introduction of the noun 
; , into Arabic, a verb O^J^ 1 to telephone' came into use--a verb made 



fill the slots of particular patterns. Shown below is a list of familiar bi~ 
literal stems, with some examples of related triliteral stems. Note that the 
added radical is w or ^ in most cases. 



Biliteral 





U~! 1 


'son 1 


- bn- 


( 


-».. ' v- . 
d^j-i 1 


'daughter 1 


- bnat 


( 




'daughter , girl 1 


bint 




u ^-^ j 


'two 1 


- 9n ~ 




f 1 % 


' name 1 


-sm- 






'father 1 


?ab- 






'brother 1 


lax- 


( 


1 


' sister 1 


?uxt-) 




t> 


'hand' 


yad- 






' year ' 


sanat- 






'hundred* 


mi?at- 



sons 



Triliteral 



? abnaa? - 



l^-J I 'the second 1 gaaniy- 
names 1 ?asmaa- 
parents ' ? abaw- 
brotherly' ? axaw- 
sisters' ? axaw- 
manual' yadaw- 
years 1 sanaw- 
centi- ' mi?aw- 

The two stems for 'daughter' and the one for 'sister', shown in parentheses above, 
are secondary stems based on ^ I 'son' and ^1 'brother 1 respectively. The 
plurals for 'sons' and 'names' have the pattern ?aFMaaL; the final /? / represents 
a radical Y or W, which always becomes /? / in this pattern. 

(d) Stems with roots of more than four radicals . Only a few of these 
occur with any frequency. In the singular they have various patterns, not found 
outside this group. In the plural, however, of those which have broken plurals, 
they have stems in which one or more radicals are dropped, leaving only four. 
These stems thus become quadriliterals , with the patterns typical of that group. 

Multiliteral Quadriliteral 

/ ~ s / 
< „. , . „. I j^xc 'nightingale' 9andaliib- Jj La^ 'nightingales' 9anaadil- 



£-« ^ i program barnaamaj- ^ ' _j~-> programs baraamij- 

Thus it can be seen that, whereas biliteral stems are in certain cases expanded to 



Numerals 

'three 1 OalaaO- 9 1 FaHaaL 

'five 1 xamsat- XMS FaMLa 

Noun-prepositions . (These are words with the form of nouns in the accusative 
case without nunation, which function as prepositions.) 

jll 'after ba9d- B 9 D FaML 

p U I 1 in front of' ?amaam- ? MM FaMaaL 

(b) Stems with quadriliteral roots . Stems containing roots composed of 
four consonants are less common than the triliteral type, but are found in some 
important words. Two examples may be cited: 

he translated 1 tar jam- T R J M FaSTaL 
irfj^ 'republic' jumhuur- J MH R FuSTuuL 

(c) Stems with biliteral roots . There is in Arabic a relatively small 

group of words whose stems contain only two radicals . Some of these are extremely 

common, for example j-^'hand', which has the stem /yad-/, and p — ~ I 'name 1 , 

which has the stem /-sm-/ (the initial alif in f** ' represents an elidable hamza, 

not one of the radicals). It is a little difficult to analyze these biliteral 

stems according to the root and pattern system, as their patterns are not found 

elsewhere; indeed a stem like /-sm-/ might be said to have no pattern at all. 

However, most of the words involved here have related forms (for example a plural, 

or a nisba adjective, or a related verb) in which a third consonant appears, 

functioning as a radical; and the stems of these words then fit neatly into the 

root and pattern system. For example, the nisba of 'hand' is 

'manual', stem /yadaw-/ ; this stem consists of a root Y D W and the pattern Fa|laL 

w // 

(also found in the stem of ^J^Jb 'tribal* and many others). Similarly, the 
verb o4*^*» (closely related to j» ~l 'name') has a stem /sammay-/, which con- 
sists of a root S_ M Y and the common Form II perfect stem pattern FaMMaL. Thus 
biliteral roots become triliteral in certain cases where they must be expanded to 



rA - 



E. Stems • (continued) 

(2) Root-and-pattern stems 



Far more numerous than solid stems are root-and-pattern stems (i.e. 
stems composed of a root and a pattern). These include the stems of almost all 
verbs, most native nouns, adjectives, and numerals, and a number of arabicized 
loanwords . The major categories are described below* 

(a) Stems with triliteral roots . Stems containing roots composed of 

three radicals (triliteral roots) are the largest category of all. They, together 

with the much smaller category of stems with quadriliteral roots, make up the 

great bulk of Arabic vocabulary, and form the core of the root and pattern system. 
Here are some examples from various word classes. 





Word 




Stem 


Root 


Pattern 


Verbs 




! he praised 1 


ma dab- 


MDH 


FaMaL 






f you depicted 1 


sawwar- 


S W R 

T 


FaMMaL 


Nouns 




f eggs f 


bayd- 


B Y D 


FaML 




<*..' y 


1 tribe 1 










A 1 Ji 


qabiilat- 


2 B L 


FaMiiLa 


Adjectives 














'simple 1 


basiit- 


B ST 


FaMiiL 



1 numerous 1 



muta9addid- 9 D D 



mutaFaMMiL 



(2) with |* I ^ IS * I 'whether or , be it or . Here 

the verb ^ IS is required; it is always in the perfect tense, and it agrees with 

the antecedent; the predicates are in the accusative. Illustrations: 

U^o-i f» 1 Llrf03» q IS * 1^** A 1 J <-o> I r I like poetry, be it new or old. 1 

IS p \ djj^i j ^$2**0 V I I d>JU I 'Literary Arabic is the same whether in 
♦ yz^r+J I jl u I f I o I ' Iraq or Morocco or wherever Arabs are 

found . 1 

* a j ^-i- d.j 1 ?U j j_e iJJ I db^LS I I _\ 

• *d d_Ujl> u a SS 3ljLJ I d— j 

a _^ IdJ I L^i-M* LuwM d„jL>> Lj» <iLJ j . ., . LS-j _^-o I I ji-xS < ^ 1, i 



• d-P 



Lu*xJ I J-P I^jJ I dJ j c^jl>J I j^-j 1 j U> Jftf I f jJL; — 1 

• «_«£«J 1 c-,,, ,.J I ^ J^J I d I^J I ^ —A 

• d -,.»,£• L^o d i C- I ^ __ d J „■■. ■ :* d^^o - o — I I O l> jy " i^ ' fc^ 1 I — ^ 



G. Sentence Analysis dJL*>J 1 J „. U — ^ 

In the following sentence 

jj^j^ u^L^f I \S* q\ djSS Lwo 1 One -of those things that must be men- 

tioned is the fact that this difference 
• UJ 1 o UJ ^ is f oun d i n many languages of the world. 



- ri - 



by an adjective, both adjectives must follow the idafa construction, e.g. 

a . ... L-^ 1 I JaiJ I * \, <a - 'the basic problem of the Arabic script'. 

In such a case the first adjective modifies the noun closest to it (so that they 
together as a unit constitute the second member of the idafa) and the second ad- 
jective modifies the first member of the idafa. Another illustration: 

^ I a^o^L-V ! dJ jjJ I (JL Lxo ^ 1 in the other regions of the Islamic 

State 1 

Generally, however, the tendency in MSA is to break up such constructions 

into two noun- adjective phrases joined by J £»g* 

^js^J I 1 1 *<L~» L.V ! SJisuJ I f the basic problem of Arabic script 1 

I U j jJU 1 (Jt L^oJ I 'the other regions of the Islamic State 1 

3ju3^uJ I p-*%J f UJ I ^ j£~*J I 'the Secretary-General of the United 

Nations 1 

• ^j^^j L*j_ii — I I c_j Lii_5> 1. o~jj 
B # L5 * I ^-w« j c Lo^» Lo-J I — l-> 



A feature characteristic of the conditional sentence is the regular occurence 
of the perfect tense form of the verb after the conditional particle, regardless 
of the time involved in the given proposition, e.g. I^^o-i & \S teven if 

he is short 1 . This characteristic use of the perfect tense occurs also in two 
other constructions: 

(1) with Lc^-o 'whatever , whatsoever, no matter how much, however much 1 , e.g. 

^J-p <L**** c*j» 15 U-^-o 'no matter how hard it is for me' 
As is the case with o\ 'if 1 , the jussive may be used in lieu of the perfect 
tense, but again with present meaning, e.g. 

j-*^ I ^y* ^jS-t L-*-« 'whatever the case may be' 
If the U~{-« clause precedes its result clause, the latter must be introduced 
by a , e.g. 

t-^fc j I ^ji^ Li LS x LiJ I J j L*__» U^-o 'no matter how much he tries to convince 

• dL»_o me I'll never go with him.' 



The Arabic expression corresponding to f bigger than she is now 1 is 
q$ I lc c _^a Uwo j^S I* u ^ is used for past time * ' 

J . « ^ a : 1 c o»j» IS L^o 'bigger than she was before 1 . The basic structure of 



the Arabic construction is ±~*Js* 



L*0wO 



Transform using the elative and CLo 
as in the following example 



Reading is easy* He made, 



He made reading easier than it was 
before « 



Jk}\ 



<n — * 



J* 



- Y 



jj« €h\ _ t 



A. Idafa. 



s 3_j. Ui^ I _ 



When either member of an idafa construction is modified by an adjective, the 
adjective must follow the entire idafa construction, e.g. d — o_.j_LJ I <_>^*_) I <u_I 
1 the ancient language of the Arabs ' . When each member of the idafa is modified 



■ * 



¥ ^™~s^akJ^ 4»*-*dU4 J». w J U *J oLm«U» ^ _ | 



^T^JaJl %^L*S iw-aJ i-^L ^ 

V 4 ^jjt i^iUl a^V" ^^lJ* oXJjuJ* p—J ^ _ y 

V 3 — ~^J1 i^JLIl £oL^~ 4^; <>J - i ♦ 
? i-Jl IfL^ J >J a rfu^aJl l^JLJt Cr -0 ^* <"i-J»» UL* — ) ) 



"ill A^.f 1p Uo J— £Jj_~mJI * J — ft J ^J-~X ^ i 



likewise 



— 

.J 5>>- J ^ w ; 



« <3j~* f — *' 



inflection J- 



<L. <*£>\*> $ iy^Ji»«£&3S 4-— aJLH J® l^JC ^ oL^gJt^tfJl ( jO— ^j^-aJ' 

♦ ^ lit ^ L^Ua^J L-*~up 

f ^ $ / ? 

• (jg^ , >> , .mix J I 4. 



academies 



^ h H * 4^JXJ» Oj^Jt J»-^Jut c tr^-5» U^Jm, ^ o^^LJ^J 



signs 



recently 



(jcuaij J ft 

( _ ,>jU ) 



j — 1 *\ f! Are prizes designated for them on these 
occasions?" 



r - 



1Y "No, but some Arab countries present an 
annual prize for the best work of poetry." 



\ A ff I am pleased to hear that. This indi- 
cates that poetry has tremendous impor- 
tance in your countries*" 



r - 



11 "Yes. The United Arab Republic has be- 
gun a new project to translate some 
works of poetry into foreign languages." 



/V'sWc ^Wc 

letters; • * /^^l ^ o & I 'J-Ji^ ^ — H kJ^j^J^\ ^^JUJI ^^—aJ' -k— ->Jl * L;^ 

vowels 

t 4 «U i^L&t ^ J JL-J^ JL^JLJ* ^ L-^-«J' 5 — aJJL iS^-*** 



(V ^ ) 

4> jj i< j^j^s ijtj j\ \ : $ 



fl I want to study ancient poetry, but 
that requires of me extensive linguis- 
tic knowledge # ". . .So, because of this 
I saw that I should postpone the study 
of poetry. 11 



^ * / s 

( vW"* - V-*^ ) ( /V--^ ) 
jy JUft> o-^i ' ^J*> ^ I p 



/ 'A 9 



\ ) fl I agree with you on that; but there 
are some translated poems that make it 
easy for you to understand ancient po- 
etry/ 1 



\ \ n You are right; however this process is 
not the best to understand poetry/' 



i> ) 

• jaJ^ ^JJ iJ%^Js> J~M<ft^ CU_^J 4 Jt ft* 

< u_^ui _ (jji ) 

( , i;^ ) 

— ^ ♦ ^ — ) i n Do you still listen to poets on special 



^ realize that; but this is a suggestion 
that you can act on now." 



occasions 



n Yes, and sometimes poets from different 
Arab countries get together to recite 
their poems,, 5 which express in many cases 
their national feeling.-* 



t A - 



ajUJ* oo>.^ olS * — } "How do you find the Arabic language, 

William? h 



^ IjA, UfL-fJu? Cu^L^jaJI * j^wJj — . % 1 'Arabic is not difficult, the way they 

say. However, I still encounter some 
difficulties . 



? 4 — ^1 i >_* ♦ f — r n In what respect ? 11 

( 6 



^ Js> — >J1 -u^b dUi^ ^jL- J * ^ — i f, By that I mean in respect to the 

" — - Arabic script and the sounds which do 

* L™Jl^J { y^s ju*^ *i f J^J^ oV^ — not exist in our language. 11 



Z*\j-$ J — ft 



^LcaJ\? (jswa&Jl ^ ^^rv-^ J — ft • — & "Have you read a lot of stories, poems 

or speeches ? 11 



q * «: » f_J ♦ ^ — 1 "We haven't read a great deal of Arabic 

literature except for one play and some 
(jo— c -j — ^ <L ,Jy U " (^j—w-* *J* very short stories. 1 ' 

* \ ji d s%—.si%\\ — *asJl 

(j^-S**> ) • - J—* ) 

• ft 

? CwOjJ^ ^_^J^ o- 1-4^ I f -> Y "Haven't you read any modern poetry?" 

— **j-^a-i J — So* — k\^j9 I 3 —k "We have read one short poem by one of 

the Arab poets, which he wrote while an 
« ^> *fJt ijr^ j — a? L, i tf > emigre in the Mah j ar (place outside the 

J \ 0/ Arab world where Arab emigres are found) 

I like poetry whether modern or ancient 



2 I I U I IkJ I j i >*-J I j < ^/-j-^ ^ ( 2^ j-«J I) v 

* / 

s 

the Bible t>° W-*-* U ^ 2 I ^ I ^ U I j^f I ^ 2 L » I I ^ 

■ . ✓ 

Genesis; Hell-fire • I v L^J I j l*-J I j d.jkaJ I ^'jSzJ I 

2 — ^ ^-j^_J I 2 * — U f oJL> j _j j L*a-oJ 1 d jVjj. ^ 

expressions L^-s^^. j*J 2 j \Ss L J j y 5* 1 I e^ji Li L»JS> 2j^o^ J» LaJ I 



- XI - 



constant 



Byzant ine s ; f — fr-< 
Persians 

Ghassani* 

Manatherites 



Ghassanids; # <i l -^ J 1 ls^ /J* h f 1 ur* /^^-^ UaJ 1 

S jjJLo L^-o^Xj IS j < I j ^-S d C^o I J d u-t j£> dj jjj 

^ U^.^ I j 6 ( ^ A) 2 -/ <s*J I dLU L-J-c- ^ JJ I 2JL^ ^ UJ I 




become famous ft^* a < l >- - ^ -- -3-^— 1 *J ^ - 3j J ti*. I I \£j 

court " * x 

India; * ' j Cr° v*^ ' p-*^ ' ' ' * ^ — £-^>J I ^ j^J L£ 

Abyssinia x — — - 

~o LiuJ. li jJ^j ' ( d..^._, — m^o- I 1) I j^J I d^J ^ ,,» I I s LlJ Li 



Aweary am I of life 1 s toil and travail: he who like me 

has seen pass of years fourscore, well may he be sick of life! 

I know what To-day unfolds, what before it was Yesterday; 

but blind do I stand before the knowledge To-morrow brings* 

I have seen the Dooms trample men as a blind beast at random treads 

--whom they smote, he died: whom they missed, he lived on to strength- 



Who gathers not friends by help in many case of need 

is torn by the blind beast 1 s teeth, or trodden beneath its foot . 

And he who his honour shields by the doing of kindly deed 

grows richer: who shuts not the mouth of reviling, its lights on him. 

And he who is lord of wealth and is niggardly with his hoard 

alone is he left by his kin: nought have they for him but blame . 



Charles James Lyall . Translations of Acient Arabian Poetry. Williams 
and Norgate, London, 1885, p . 114 * 



less eld. 



3ls^> I _j^J I 



A. 



w 




vowel led Arabic word. Thus j-^J \j , is to be found under J — I— U^j^ 

under ' — f» — O — ii — u~ and so on. 

Not all loanwords have solid stems; some have been completely arabicized so 
as to fit into the root and pattern system* For these see (2) (e) below* 

(h) Certain place names . Finally, solid stems are to be found among 
place names, especially but not exclusively those referring to places outside the 
Arab world. Examples: 

S j j~* 'New York 1 jlxfuL)f 1 'Alexandria 1 

j*jJ 'London 1 U-^J 'Libya 1 



*Jsx-^ ^. '«> I I ^ I I 

*honor 1 Js>j £ 1 in the cause of God 1 aJU I J , ; } - 

1 eulogize, compose 1 * ^ j € ks-> j 'kill 1 

1 admire 1 w I 1 the Persians 1 ^^JJ I 



Zuhayr Ibn Abi Sulma, the pre -Islamic poet, is noted for his meditative 
poetry. Listen to this selection from his ode " iJLJU-* which is one 
of the Mu^allaqat. Here is a translation. 



Singular Dual Plural 

Norn* Gen./Acc . 

F ^O 1 ^ 1 / u^ JLJ, ^1^1 

These forms show distinctions of gender, number, and (in the dual only) case* 

(e) Interrogative pronouns . These are; 

f who? r 
U 'what?' 
IJU 'what? 1 

The first two are solid stems identical in form with the indefinite pronouns 

listed in (d) above; the third is a combination of two elements* 

Note: when the preposition 'about' or ° { y 1 from 1 is followed by the pronoun 

U or !>« (whether interrogative or relative), the combination is always written 

and pronounced as one word, the final -n of the preposition changing to m: 

LZo^ about what?, about \ — ^ from what?, from that 

that which 1 ' which' 

— about whom?, about ^ — «_« from whom?, from the 
the one who 1 * one who 1 

(f) The verb . This verb, meaning f am/is/are not' consists of a 
solid stem /lays-/, or (before a consonant suffix) /las-/, and a set of regular 
perfect-tense verb endings. Despite its meaning, it has no imperfect tense forms. 

(g) Certain loanwords . Another group of solid stems is to be found 

among loanwords, that is, among the words--mostly nouns and adjectives--which 

have been borrowed from other languages. Examples: 

raadiyoo as in j^j \j 'radio' sikriteer as in^j^_^; S~* 'male secre- 

^o^taries' 

siinamaa 11 L*-i_*~. f movies f 11 " d 1 female secre- 

// tary' 

Seek " o t ^^A 'checks' dimuqraat- " I jJL^j 'democratic ' 

Since words of this sort are not considered to have roots, they are listed in 
dictionaries in alphabetical order, according to the letters appearing in the un- 



(b) Personal pronouns . Solid stems are also, found in the independent 
forms of the personal pronouns . 

Singular Dual Plural 



3 m 



2 M 

/ 

F col 



1 L-'l 



> o 



These forms show distinctions of person, gender, and number. 

(c) Demonstratives » Solid stems are found in the various forms of 
demonstratives . Listed below are the most common of these: the near demonstrative 

I 1 this ? and the far demonstrative eU j 1 that 1 - * The forms in 

parentheses are rarely used. 

Singular Dual Plural 

Norn. Gen./Acc » 



F eLb (ebb) (d^) * 3 

These forms show distinctions of gender (except in the plural), number, and (in the 
dual only) case, 

(d) Relative pronouns . Solid stems are also found in the indefinite 

relative pronouns 

o ' t t 

^-o anyone who, one who, he who, U anything which, one which, that 

whoever 1 which, what, whatever 1 

and in the definite relative pronoun <jjJ I ! who,^ which, that, the one who /which/ 

that 1 : 



B. Stems . I 



In Lesson I, as an introduction to the study of Arabic word structure, there 
was a review of the major points concerning stems, affixes, roots, and patterns. 
In this lesson there will be a more detailed discussion of the two main stem types 
primary stems, which may be solid or composed of a root and a pattern, and second- 

a. Primary stems . 

A primary stem is one which contains no smaller stem, as opposed to a 
secondary stem, which is composed of a primary stem and a derivational affix. Ex- 
amples of primary stems are: 

o s> jo' 

min as in 'from* -9 bud- as in Qjj-**^ 1 they worship 

O fi u; / w 

?amr- " \r* ' 'matter 1 ? aaman- " L*^ I f we believed 1 

With respect to their internal structure, primary stems are of two types: solid 
stems ? and root -and-pat tern stems . 

(1) Solid stems . 

These are stems which are not analysed as consisting of a root and a 
pattern. There are far fewer solid stems than those of the other type, but among 
them are a great many common items of very high frequency. The major categories 
are described below. 

( a ) Particles . A large group of solid stems is to be found among the 
particles, almost all of which are of this type. Particles are uninflected words. 
They function syntactically as prepositions, as various kinds of negatives and 
interrogatives , as conjunctions, as adverbs, and in a variety of other ways. Here 
are some examples: 

Prepositions ^ $ !t ° f gr* T i.n f 

Negatives £J (with jussive) U ! not ! 

'did not, has/ 
have not 1 

/ 

Conjunctions j I 1 or ' j 1 and 1 

Adverbs f here* 



U ^lJ I j I 1 the poems that we studied 1 

d li U jS.l I 'Mention what he said. 1 

o ' 

When the relative prpnoun is indefinite ( ^or U ), the pronoun direct ob- 
ject of a verb is often omitted, as in 

J Li U jS.y I 'Mention what he said/ 

The non-human pronoun U is equivalent to such expressions as ^iJ 1 f I c 

ur x-J I * L^ f I i c y^J I * 1 ,etc . and ^ is equal to ^JJ I u <ai^J I 'the 

person who* • The pronoun U itself, however, is always masculine singular, and 
^yo is generally masculine singular* 



Substitute ' — * or Cr* for the under- o L&JSJ I ^ ^ " o^" jI n U M J-^-^ I 

lined words making any necessary changes f I clj>l ^> JbJ> l^^o ^xj I 

as follow *J-^JI i u^i_/J I *<U}UJ LjUi 

They felt there were some things in it 'ur^ ur^ ' P 1 d°^—i ^r*-* u 1 1 jtj^ 

that hurt their freedom. ^ • ' 

They felt there was in it what hurt * 1 U u 1 ] J^> 
their freedom. 



pagans rf-!H^J^ O-J f — f ^ C$3 ♦ i^jT Cr**?* 



Double Substitution j . ^ J^u-J Y C*u ^ — £ 

4 1 r a H 

The Arabs are known for generosity 4 — ^U^J^ fJ j£3^w^J* * 

and courage. 



A* The Indefinite Relative Pronouns. ^ UJ 1 f j ^ j-^J 1 ^ I — . I 

The relative pronouns and L> have no antecedents; in a sense, they contain 

their own antecedents singular or plural. thus can be translated "whoever, he 

who, those who, anyone who 11 and U may be translated "what, that which, whatever, 
etc." 

When a relative clause contains a. verb whose object is the same as the ante- 
cedent, that object is a suffixed pronoun agreeing in gender and number with the 
antecedent : 



) A - 



fju»+j*a f^S^ ^-aJ* — tt "The greater part of them worshipped 

many gods," 



ifofoV *Wr>V 

Arabian W^-^l ^ j,«Js>UJ' (ja^ 1L.*J*JI Jtj^aJS ^ v^^jji 

Peninsula 

grass v u4_*£*Jtj @ 4 JLJ Lib ^— >T ^Jl ^ISu ^ ^yJk^U ^L. -*v>H <y o>A^ 0^ 

^ f9 Q^-J*-"^ *^L-*J\j A-**; -laJ^ ~&LSS Q J ,*}\ ^**A>Jt 

Spirit g A^eAJki^ ^-^Jt |a— ^JU^. OtAw*** 4_3j e ^LjfcjJ^ LJ=w*«J^ 4_~pU*oJI; i-jJj>)-Jl 

t t * > 



revenge 



S s 

horsemanship; * J— ^>J1 ^pj^S 'd^^j-Jd \ 

horses ' " 

milk; e i ll^LJl v^JUj^ * *L-J* j*ru * :>k $ aJL-J^ <y J>v-J' u*L~mJ i^^-Jl c*itS^ 

cattle . . 

♦ M_J1>J» i^^ m \\ cj^^Jti LjW >-»-sJ l 
defamatory — -«*^Jt — ft> > &~-*3 ' — V^^/^ — >-^J^ ciw-^Jl cLs^ JjL*U*j 

poem . ci » I «' tl *«u*>M 



S J_JUJ> 

£ »^a>- 4-J g^aiw f^^yj *L-JlJs J$J jjtS 



♦ 4 jJLu 



ll fl Who ruled each of these tribes? 1 

\ T "Each tribe had a chief who was obeyed 
by all the members of his tribe. 11 



^ ) 

( VJ— « — V — fj ) 



( aV*- 1 — <i>— ) 



J 

( ^-^>— ^ I ) 

s 

( - c* 4 -* ) 

?dJLJL 0> uje f )U^ V ^JI tf Jjb 
( 'o^— * o— ^ ) 



n What were the Arabs known for? 11 

"They were known for generosity and 
courage and horseback riding / 1 



1 o Tf What do we know about Ukaz Market? 11 



"It was the market where the Arabs 
met to sell their agricultural and 
industrial products 



fl What position does this market place 
occupy in Arabic literature?" 
"Poets used to gather there every 
year and recite their splendid poems , 
in which they depicted their tribal 
life." 



ff What were the most important topics 
that they used to deal with in their 
poetry?" 

"Heroisiru praise (panegyrics) and 
description." 



"Did the Arabs before Islam believe 
in God?" 



V fX-^^ll J— ^ <* rV —-*-'' O-^ c*' — ) "Where did the Arabs live before 

Is lam? " 

^I^^JI J jisUJl Jxj^j i^^Jt S^j^Jl o? — ^ n In the Arabian Peninsula and in some 

areas of Iraq and Syria/ 1 



9 ' fs'o 

? * f*—r& J & _ ^ ff Were they all Bedouins^" 

«a>3 \j «^ ♦ * ^ — • 1 "No, they were two kinds : nomads and 

j y y town dwellers / 1 
( ) 

? j4-*J* _ d M How did the Bedouins live?" 

O — • * >maH ^ \>_J& _ ^ "They lived in the desert, moving 

about from one place to another , in 

♦ cAh^ 1 j-Aaj *\J1 q£> t>y ^h-^' ^ search of water and sources of liveli- 

j , hood/ 1 



( J — *z $ J — to ) 

( ^ ^us — M ^ ) 

^ 0>°>^ c/J' JL-opW ^ *>U _ y ,f What were the occupations that the 

town dwellers engaged in?" 
* V « di^M*Jl i^ftU*cJ^ i 4— ^ " Agriculture , simple industry and 

trade." 

( 4 Ujj ) 

^ i , ' 

( _ ) : ( ij=>Lw ) 

L5 ^^Jl r UaiJI >-* U _ n "What was the social system that pre- 

vailed in their society?" 

J <*l3 ♦ ♦ ♦ ^lA Jl fLlVJt _ j . "The tribal organization. . .and there 

~ were numerous tribes ." 



# s c * t & P 

have our fill of O-* £r* — 6 LiJ I ^ I j I I ^ 2 I ^oJ I 

dignity 4 <L L^*, j Lt.^ I ^ * L^,,i tt ,& d I _^«J I o qj ,9 I SS& j • • • * I •> I I 

mind — ■ 

J & J 3* I * L j^> I _^OuC- A ,< i „ M , I 1 I ^^-S I J— j J 3 ■ 1 — 

pampering d * <3-^ * '^^^ ' ^ ^ jJ I ^ ^ I u „ U „ , I ^ JJ I 

d 1.S « ur & ^^JlJ I d 1,^ m» <>J I ^to^ Lx_» ^Jb j * • • d-jjj^; • • • 

femininity; • ♦ ♦ v ' •i- 2 ^ U Lj 15 d 1 ... . j l^jij^ I d I I ^-^.^ 

means ^ _ l 1 ■ 1 — 

degree; v - | _ J U j±± ^Jj^ < * 15 JJ I ^ JU ^»oJ& Lr ±£ u ' 

intelligence ' 

power c". . 15 L*S U • p f. d ^5 d , U_ , 

♦ O Loj j» L I ♦ • ♦ Ja> I Lr i t_. lU^s d I ^>J I 



dJ 



Part V: Extensive Reading * d^^-^aJ I lk.« 1 I * UJ I ^ ™ 5 1 I 

Try to understand in a general manner | J^j | ^ U 'ijj^ f J ^ U 

the following text making use of the 

translated words, then answer the f ... M i i<: i » i 

questions m drill 14 in the workbook* f * ' 

days of yore; • (3 ' cr- 1 ' ^ ^ ^ l^*J I H u f ^ 1 

attraction 



spontaneously \ f ^ J. ,y o ^ » • ^ d m, ^ / LiJ^ \y« v ^«i>wo I j < I 

^ s ^p. ..^ ^ ^ * • • l& I <j I d.,., I-P *J I ^y* yS-* j*J 

rare ^ — V 1^ j L. U.j 2 f ->> -^J I <J U^J I ^ d!j^ ^ U 

• • ♦ + i I ^jpi ^ j € ' Ju *-' ' ur-* ^ ^? c o Li ^IxJ I Lr i 

J jyAA S Life jaJ ^ * * * ^ ^ : y-t I I ( ^-* ^ LowJ> I ^5 

in accordance witli> ^ j^^" dJ ^ ^ dJJ I d_^— ~ ^^-U L^^j^ u ' ^j?— ^ L^-J I 
rehearsal 



Part Ills Oral Comprehension 

A Joke; lf What do I know about women? 11 



J 1 jj-t ^--» 



Listen to the passage on tape and answer J*-> ^iJ I (jJ-c- J - > — I I ^jo^J I I j-*^ — ~ I 

the questions related to it in drill 13 in ur- 9 ' 2-J-^-^ ' ur-^ ^» ' j 



the workbook. Study the following words 



of • 



before listening to the tape, 

Eve 
charm 
apple 
interest 



^ ! ^ U^V I J^i dJbJIo LOU I 

* advertise/advertisement J * 1 

brochure 



2. 



i 



2j> Lk^ without 



dj>> — Uo-o 



occur ; happen 



>lx-> I j^J-t 2_ 



Part IV: Review 2^>. I ,j-*J I 5 I I f « I I 

Prepare the following for oral read- s 2_<^ y^J \j 2^^>J I 2 * I ^ '4 1,1 Ur -U U 
ing and translation: 

1.. ^ 7 ^ ' - ✓ p 

j — > ' u ' ^—»-9 p U- jJ* ^ < " ^5 I jw^J I dl L — ~ j» L> T" I ^ ,.fv>, 1 I (J-..*, i ^ 



1 

Abboud, P. et al # Elementary Modern Standard Arabic « Inter -University Committee 
for Near Eastern Languages, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1968* 



radical. Here are some examples: 
FuMLaa 



kubraa as in 
?uxraa n 



maFMaL 



^S^S 'biggest 1 (fern) matbax as in 
<j>> ' 1 other 1 (fern) masna9~ 11 



^ jl^o 1 kitchen 1 
factory 



FtaMaL 

-ntafar- as in 
-stama9- " 



^ikz^ I f he waited 1 



FuMaLaa 

sufaraa?- as in * I *Ju* 'ambassadors 1 



i ! he listened 1 wuzaraa?- 



* Ujj 1 ministers 1 



FaMMaL 



FaMLa 



darras™ as in 
fakkar- 



hamzat- as in 
zawjat- 11 



<V ' o ' 

d Lo-fc 1 hamza r 



JJ 



wife 



j f he taught 1 
jS-3 f he thought 1 zawiat- " 
Note that in the case of stems ending in -a / -at/ , as in FaMLa above, the pattern 
is symbolized as ending in /a/ alone, to conform to the usual pause-form pronun- 
ciation of such words . 

From the various examples above it can be se&n how the radicals of a root fit 
into the slots of a pattern, and how a root and a pattern thus combine in inter- 
locking fashion to form a stem. Each of the two elements contributes its charac- 
teristic share of meaning to the stem. The root indicates a general area of lexi- 
cal meaning; for example the root £ b x conveys the general idea of "cooking". The 
pattern indicates a more or less specific grammatical meaning, for example "Form I 
perfect verb" (FaMaL, as in 1 -.^ .U f we cooked 1 ), "place where an activity goes on" 

' ° ' 

(maFMaL, as in £^k* f kitchen f ), or "person of a certain trade" (FaMMaL, as in 

LJd f cook f ). Thus the meaning of a root and the meaning of a pattern intersect 
to indicate the specific meaning of the stem as a whole. 



one slot for a radical before the /i/, another before the /aa/, and a third after 
the /aa/ . 

A pattern as such may be symbolized in various ways* We might use dashes to 
indicate the positions of the radicals, and write the pattern of the stems shown 
above as -i-aa- . Or , instead of dashes, some books use a capital C (for consonant): 
CiCaaC* The traditional system, long favored by Arabs and orientalists, involves 
the use of the letters J> , ^ , and J to represent the positions of the radicals: 

J UJ> or > in transcription, Fi9aaL. In this book we shall adopt this last 
system with one modification, using the letters F, M, and L to indicate the posi- 
tions of the First, Middle, and Last radicals respectively: FiMaaL. Such a form 
presents no difficulties of pronunciation aloud, and can be easily typed. For 
quadriliteral roots (those consisting of four radicals) we shall use the letters 
F S T L, representing the First, Second, Third, and Last radicals respectively; 
thus the stem pattern of f>j-^> f to translate 1 can be symbolized as FaSTaL. Finally, 
we shall if necessary use a capital C to represent any consonant regardless of its 
status as a radical, and a small v to represent any vowel. 

Patterns are of two main types . A simple pattern is one which consists sole- 
ly of one or more vowels between the radicals. The pattern FiMaaL, illustrated 
above, is one example of a simple pattern. Here are three others: 
FaHL FaMaL 

qalb- as in l-JJs 'heart 1 9&raq- as in ' <J ^ 'sweat 1 

xawf- ff <J> ^ 'fear' malak- " eLU 'he owned' 



FaMLiL 



s 

,J 



kariim- as in ' ^ jS 'noble 1 

laMiS- " ^S-tSJ 'delightful' 

A pattern complex is a pattern which includes not only one or more vowels between 
the first and last radical slots but also an additional vowel after the last radi- 
cal, or one or more (non-radical) consonants in any position, or the doubling of a 



secondary stems . 

The word affix includes both prefixes - -bound forms attached to the beginning 

of a stem, for example /ya-/ of <„,,, f he writes 1 --and suf f ixe s - -bound forms 

&w 

attached to the end of a stem, for example /-iyy-/, /-u/, and /-n/ of ' 

** ✓ 

'literary 1 . 

Primary stems, from the point of view of their internal structure, are of 
two kinds . One kind is not further analyzable into smaller constituent elements. 
These are known as solid stems . They include the particles mentioned above, vari- 
ous borrowed words, place names and other words (see grammar section of lesson 2), 
for example ' from 1 , j-fj I ^ f radio 1 , ant^ j L/ Paris 1 . The other kind of stem, 

far mor® numerous, is composed of two elements t a root and a pattern; these are 
referred to as root-and-pattern stems . Thus , for example, the stem /kitaab-/ con- 
sists of the root k t b and the pattern -i-aa-', and the stem /muraasil-/ in J^l^ 
'reporter 1 consists of the root £ £ 1. and the pattern mu_aa_i_. This type includes 
the stems of nouns , adjectives, verbs and certain prepositions . 

A root is a set of consonants in a certain order, associated with a certain 
general area of meaning , which interlocks with a pattern to form a stem. Each 
consonant in a root is known as a radical . Roots may contain from two to five 
radicals, but the vast majority contain three . Since most dictionaries of Arabic 
are arranged by root, an ability to recognize the root of a word is essential in 
the process of looking up words. 

A pattern is a fixed arrangement consisting of (1) one or more vowels (and 
in some cases also one or more consonants) and (2) a set of slots or spaces indi- 
cating the positions which the radicals of a root must occupy when combined with 
that pattern. For example, the pattern of the following stems: 
kitaab- (as in Lb-£ f book ! ) 

jibaal- (as in J 'mountains 1 ) 

consists of (1) the short vowel /if and the long vowel /aa/ in that order and (2) 



E. Word Structure o L K I I u-ijj & 

One essential part of the process of learning to read Arabic with facility is 
developing a familiarity with Arabic syntax: how words are put together in phrases 
and phrases into clauses and sentences. Another and equally important part is 
acquiring a firm grasp of morphology, or word structure: how individual words 
are composed. This kind of knowledge is of particular value in building an ever- 
increasing vocabulary and thus in reducing dependence on the dictionary. In this 
lesson we present a brief review of the major aspects of word structure, and in 
subsequent lessons we shall treat some of the features in more detail . 

In the study of Arabic word structure four terms are basic: stem , affix, 
root , and pattern . Every Arabic word contains a stem. Some words may consist of 
a stem only; most consist of a stem and one or more affixes. Words which consist 
of a stem alone are uninflected words, commonly known as particles, for example: 

(interrogative particle) [j| 1 if f 

V 'not 1 of 'that' 

(verbal particle) O^ 'from 1 

Certain particles may occur either independently as above and/or with an attached 

pronoun suffix, for example: 

J dl\ 'that he 1 'from her 1 

Others, such as V < J«i , never occur with a suffix. 

The great majority of words other than particles are composed of a stem plus 

one or more affixes. For example, the word t^j I 'literature 'consists of the stem 

/?adab-/ plus a suffix /-u/ indicating nominative case and a suffix /-n/ indicating 

indef initeness . The stem in some words can itself be further broken down into a 

smaller stem plus one or more affixes; for exampl<£^j I 'literary 1 consists first 

of a stem /?adabiyy-/ plus a nominative suffix /-u/ and an indefinite suffix /-n/, 

and that stem in turn consists of a stem /?adab-/ plus a derivational suffix /-iyy-/. 

Stems like /?adab-/, which contain no smaller stems, are called primary stems ; 

those like /?adabiyy-/, which consist of a smaller stem and an affix, are called 



Transformation. 
Transform, using 
following example: 



as in the 



The woman does not put the meat in the pot. ^ * jjSJ I ^ ^ I ( I 2 f^J I ^ 

The woman no longer puts the meat in the pot . • jjJsJ I ^J* ^ 1 1 I j^j; 2 I ^^^J I j*J 



D. General Drills . 
Conjugation 

He sat listening to the radio 
Derivation 

Give the verbal nouns 



LJ IkJ I 



r- 1 



1 1 jf 



Transformation 
Give the plural 



dJjSf 



■i I i" t 



^s^Zj <J yij> I ji is a hal clause modifying d (object of jl>j ); a 
more literal translation showing this relationship is 'And he found them they had 
burned and turned to stone. 1 Hal clauses with a verb in the perfect normally 
begin with j-ij ; after certain verbs, such as the conjunction j 

may be omitted > as it has been in this sentence. 

Translation-Substitution J-^j-^i — ?V q^^j^ 

He found that she had married the reporter* * J-~ ' j*-^ ' cu ?* jJ^ Uj>j 

1. go to the Holy Places 6. travel to Jerusalem 

2 e enter a new university 7 . prepare a delicious meal 

3 . discuss the present political situation 8. attend the conference 

4. solve the problem 9 . read other stories by Al -Hakim 

5. meet my friend at the airport 10. listen to Arabic poetry 

C . 'to resume, return to; again' J 1 no longer 1 (*-J € J ^ U ^ 



The verb ^ U f to return 1 followed by another verb in the indicative 
means 'to resume, return to; again 1 , e.g. 

' j» I yd j U o I jj^^j^J*. J^-f j f And after five years he again wrote 

for Al-Ahram. 1 

• • ♦ Jj~^ j j^oJ I gj U 'The teacher went on to say. . . 1 
Negative J U plus indicative means ff no longer 11 , "no more", e.g. 

• * ,* I j U ci j^v—. jxJ 'He no longer knew what to do.' 

l9j^ I oji^ L, 'I no longer knew what to do. f 
In this usage j occurs only in the perfect tense, but may be trans- 

lated as either past or present, depending on the context, e.g. 

* 6 LiJJ I 1 ^e^i j U 'He again looked (looks) at the girl. 1 

d — j dUo L ^-J j Ls^Jw l^j^J I ja^ j*J 'The party no longer followed (has no 

9 j j • longer followed, no longer follows) its 

J ~* leader's policy after that. 1 



V J J? o ft, f gjl o ^ H J — & — i 

? J — _>^-JI £x> — * « >■■ ■ — $ 

? 'JL-Jj ? a-j;Ll^ 1 «4»^w^ J^-Jl ^-^>1 J — & _ | © 



Part II. Grammar js- I ^JaJ I LsJ I ^ 



The particle I J I, or ~* \S[ f lo! (all of a sudden) there was I 1 is never 

followed immediately by a verb; I J I is followed by a nominative form, while-. I 3 I 

is followed by a genitive* Illustrations : 

o y&^t I j Li I j^f I ^ I -u *..,.; ^^-1^ ! He sat listening to the broadcast when 

, . suddenly there was a beautiful voice 

u-r— ur* r saying,.. 

d-.,,...L^ a , e J-x^ U> I J I ! And then his friend approached him 1 



B. 

A smooth translation of j>< 
were burnt and had turned to stone 1 . 



J UJ I - v 

z j (J^^ I j-i dj^j-s is f He found that they 
Grammatically the clause 



: J-S o_iU L^dSd. \JL> .. ^*Sju*J» J\ W» 

bride- — »^*» ^^V j fe^—t yv-^ tr-!*^' ^L^^lc^^ ♦ ♦ {:\$>J* f— ^ 

groom; . 

burns up S^JUJI o>LS^» dUb a_J £-J=u ## £~J*Jl *wi J^-L-J ^XJ\ f> ~J* 



sweat 



flowing ; - 
fried # ^v-^-vlJ' *> & 



hardened ; j ■ »«»."« — 



• " jjl # . j J aJ* a-J1 



i - 



<y j L n^ j $ «A>.i 



- 1 



'I'm glad that you came, and I 1 11 



it t - be happy to see you again with your 

^^Cr* ^ friend Mahmoud." 



* * 1 'Thank you. I'm sure that '11 make 



^ ft ° I ✓ u 



' 1 j him happy." 



Or 



Tawfiq al -Hakim (1898- ) is the leading figure 
in modern Arabic drama and has published a num- 
ber of novels and short stories, He is known for 
his symbolic treatment of his topics. In this 
selection, al-Hakim deals with the question of 
marriage in a satirical way. 

•kirk irki; *Wr>V 



pot 

potatoes; 
onions 



stomach 



if 

j JsJl iym J p >JJ1 " * J>-% J-^>- 0>_^0, ' il— S J\j$ ij-J^ {f-^ U* 4 "^ 

♦ J>-Jb A-JLfct f L-A* 

? I— t-*j J ft> * d>-jL-«i 

? dLJ& <>-J U\> * ♦ a-Jfe ,L^:» ? db-t-^ ^ 



( J*-LJ _ -LJi-J ) : ( 1 JlJ ) 



( c— ' - c — ^ 



) 



j 



(J 



^■—JaJ> ^ I— 3j alii; \ fJ^ 



) 



1 "First I began by cooking the meat 



« * L~-8* \ m , fSi h ,1 fjO.^}^ A j U CU-Jt*©^ 

( ^ ) 

( U S _ J=> U ) 



1 1 



- 1 T 



i-LU» <s J_a> dli~ ^Jl ^^L^jL^o^ 



"Then what?" 

"I added eggs to it and mixed them 
together/ 1 



"I covered the pot and left it for 
a while ." 



"Did you stay in the kitchen a long 
time?" 



"Yes— because I was afraid that the 
food might burn ." 



f! Women in our country are unfortunate ■ 
They get very tired because they 
spend a long time in the kitchen." 



"This is inevitable if you want an 
Arabic meal," 



"I always eat with my friend Mahmoud 
at the restaurant." 



"Always?" 

"Yes, and I don't hide from you the fact 
that I was overjoyed when you invited me 
to your house this evening." 



^5 



( U-^ ) 



O J J -LJw « til—** f—a.>i fJ ' jl_J 

? \^JS >L5l 
ft L-5 4 5^i-^U j_>^J\ ^_J\ i_-__fis j 



» J, / 



ir J\ ft jjl 



1 "Hello, Omar I You've finally 
arrived/ 1 



T "I'm sorry for this delay * I was 
waiting for my friend Mahmoud." 



t "Why didn't he come with you? I've 
prepared a lot of food.' 1 



1 "Thank you for this noble sentiment, 
but he went to the mosque for prayer 
as is his custom every Friday." 



"It seems that religion owns your 
friend's heart." 



1 "Yes, he feels disappointment if he 
can't go to the mosque." 



Y Then she pointed to the food and 
said, "Please help yourself 1" 



A "This is a delicious dish ; how did 
you prepare it, Suad?" 
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\ *>A j.^JJij^U^^I seJUJI jwJUI 

X <>A ^Jl : f^l _^JI f~jU\ 



— -a — 



UJI 

1 A d^w« J-*J I d*J Uswg.J I ^*-0 U*J I jSy^jJ I 

^Jl •••"3^ f JI *j UL^I "2^JI w 



T T 1 d^ j^oJ 1 d*J LL-oJ I s UJ I pM,J> 1 1 



UA 



d I _^oJ I ^o-P I^^JjV I dj*ski> J I 

UJI *~iJl 



jij^Ji - a^^Ji du^^i o^-j' : Jj^' r^ 1 

j-tljjUl 5^ UJI ^«uiJl 
jL LL-I I d^UJ l« 3L^ UsJ I "<UkiJ I 

<L*J> I .1 I C | I j***J*J I 

<t, : >, t^* — II d*cx-^J«_J I ^^..i ^y-w — II ii Lx*oJ I j j J 

UJI (WJJI 



l^—j ^> — II j»J Cft — II «i,„l ; jJ > »J I d^>^J^A I j I ^jwo 5 (J^^ ' -fl I I 

j-p I jjJ I s ur J» LxJ I j*~JU I 



L^^-o ^ja J I * d Ji-S^-i • d^— 1» t .,:.t I I djkta^j ,1 1 

" *<LLJj UkJ JjUJI dLUJl 

P^^lyU*>VI seJLiJI j^iJl 
yJ L:l« II E jjJI 'uJ^VI 'AJajJI 

jJi d^, Lo J_J I j ! dU-J» UlJ I d*J=uU I 



O L^ j^J>^J I 



jji 



U 



d^3. I I S I I ^*Jk J 1 

T dL*-* j~oJ I <LcJ I Jguo J I » LkJ I jXwJ&J I 

TT I ^Jl J f s^j* La J I j»-*«JLJI 

IT p^lyU^VI :eJI^JI 1 1 

^-Sk_J I d — L>w o ^j--o » I J I L. w^y.ulj — I I 
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